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Church attendances are slim in midsummer, but better days are just ahead 
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BREAD 


Little lad, with loaves and fishes, 
Come this way. 

Fill to the brim the empty dishes 
Of today. 


Here you'll find a multitude 
Of hungry men, 

For whom the Master asks for food— 
Come, lad, again. 


Loaves for Him will multiply 
And fishes grow. 

This we learned—you and I— 
Years ago. 


—REBEKAH CROUSE COSTANZO 
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Pilgrims without passports 

By midsummer a small fleet of fishing 
boats was bringing hopeful refugees 
across the North Atlantic. The boats— 
smaller than the Pilgrims’ “Mayflower” 
—were not built for ocean-crossing. 
Some would be lost at sea. 

There was another danger, which the 
Pilgrims didn’t encounter in 1620, Along 
the American coast are individuals 
known as immigration officers assigned 
to keep out people who don’t have the 
proper papers. 

Regardless of risks, little groups of 
Latvians and Estonians were taking the 
chance, in hope of finding freedom and 
safety in the New World. First boat- 
load to arrive this summer came on the 
64-foot “Grundel” which reached Bos- 
ton July 22. Behind the “Grundel” 
came the “Astrid” which got to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, on July 31. The 
“Ostervag,” with 70 Estonians aboard, 
reached Stornoway in the Outer Hebri- 
des on Aug. 2. Destination: Halifax. 
Other boats were on the sea. 

Passengers on these small sailing 
ships had escaped to Sweden from their 
Baltic homelands in 1944 when the Rus- 
sians arrived. Now the Russians are 
trying to force the Swedes to turn them 
over. They prefer to risk the Atlantic 
and the immigration officers. 


The church awaits them 

Without money, without passports, 
the Baltic refugees reaching America 
this summer are merely human beings. 
They happen also to be Lutherans, 
which encourages the Lutheran church 
to feel especially protective. 

It was the Rev. Carl Selmer who be- 
friended the 29 Latvians arriving in 
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Boston on the “Grundel.” He is pastox 
of the United Lutheran Church in Ja-] 
maica Plain, Boston, and was himself} 
an immigrant from Latvia 39 years ago.) 

In the East Boston immigration sta-] 
tion Pastor Selmer conducted a service} 
for the refugees. In their native lan- 
guage he prayed that they might fin 
homes in America. Pastor Selmer hadj 
already been out buying milk for the} 
children, and had collected funds to 
meet other expenses. The refugees hadi 
$30 when they arrived. 

Also Pastor Selmer wrote a letter tol 
President Truman. “... We know ho 
difficult it is to make exceptions to laws} 
which have been passed,” he pointed! 
out. “But can we afford to say ‘no’ to} 
such faith as they have shown? ... We 
pray you will intercede for these peo- 
ple, so they may become the freedom- 
loving citizens from which this country 
was built.” 

A Massachusetts congressman, John} 
F. Kennedy, cabled Atty. Gen. Tom 
Clark for a ruling on whether the Lat- 
vians might be admitted under the DP 
law adopted in June. 


Commissioners appointed 

Three men were named this month 
by President Truman to supervise im-. 
migration to the U.S. under the Dis-. 
placed Persons law passed in June. 
Quota permitted under the law is 205,- 
000 in two years ending June 30, 1950. 
Only about 40,000 refugees will get to 
the United States by next June 30, says. 
Ugo Carusi, a member of the newly ap-. 
pointed commission. 

That’s because Congress has appro-| 
priated only $2 million for administra- 
tion of the law. (An amendment 
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THANK GOD FOR A SAFE ARRIVAL 
Pastor Selmer conducts service for the Latvians (Photo by The Boston Post) 


adopted on Aug. 7 permits expenditure 
of this sum within a nine-month pe- 


| riod.) A force of 300 or 400 investiga- 
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tors will be needed overseas to screen 
prospective immigrants, says Mr. Ca- 
rusi. A large staff will be needed in the 
, U.S. to make sure “the complicated sys- 
_ tem of priorities” specified by Congress 
is observed. 

Lutheran churches of the U.S. are 
making plans to find homes and jobs 
for DPs permitted to come. Plenty of 
‘jobs have been offered for as many as 
‘are likely to arrive, State Department 


| officials report. Most of the jobs of- 


‘fered are as farm workers, domestics, 
- bakers, tailors, mechanics, lumberjacks. 
- No representative of Protestant 
‘churches was included by President 


Truman on his three-man commission. 
|'The president named Edward M. O’Con- 
(nor, director of war relief services of 
ithe National Catholic Welfare Confer- 


ence, and Harry N. Rosenfield, in ad- 


| dition to Mr. Carusi. 
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The president says the new DP law 
is “anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic.” About 
50. per cent of those eligible to come to 
the U.S. under this law are Roman 
Catholic, says Msgr. Edward E. Swan- 
strom, Roman Catholic spokesman. 
Most of the remainder are Protestants. 


Defy the draft 

Just about as soon as the new U.S. 
conscription law had been passed, 
church gatherings were beginning to 
agitate for its repeal. The draft law 
should be withdrawn “as soon as the 
present emergency is over,” urged the 
Methodist south central jurisdictional 
conference. 

“If a state of emergency exists and 
some form of military training is neces- 
sary, then this training should be con- 
stantly under the critical examination 
of Congress and the civilian popula- 
tion,” Dr. O. P. Kretzmann of the Lu- 
theran Missouri Synod told a Walther 
League convention. “If this training is 
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controlled entirely by the military, it 
will be a major tragedy in the lives of 
American youth.” 

Pacifist clergymen were doing more 
than talking about repeal. The “Peace- 
makers,” organized this month in Chi- 
cago by Quakers and various other 
members of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, were going to advise young 
men to refuse to register for the draft. 
A national drive against registration 
will be held in the week of Aug. 22-29, 
with meetings in 400 cities and rural 
areas. : 

Three hundred Protestant clergymen 
last month signed a statement calling 
on American youth to refuse to register 
or to serve in the armed forces. “As 
the early Christians refused to offer a 
pinch of incense to Caesar’s image, so 
we believe the Christian youth in the 
United States today should refuse to 
grant even ‘token’ recognition of regis- 
tration to this contemporary evil,” they 
stated. 

Such a statement draws a false pic- 
ture, says The Living Church, “because 
it equates recognition of the duty of na- 
tional defense with worship of the 
state.” Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Baptist 
minister and an outspoken friend of 
universal military training, said the 300 
ministers “have committed a breach 
against law and order, democracy and 
freedom.” He said they do not repre- 
sent “the overwhelming majority of 
their fellow churchmen.” 

The Sunday before the new draft law 
goes into effect should be observed as a 
“Day of Mourning,” recommends the 
National Council Against Conscription 
—an organization of about 100 clergy- 
men. They are setting Aug. 22 as a time 
for repentance for the national short- 
comings and “our dependence upon our 
material wealth and military might” ra- 
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E, THEODORE BACHMANN 
.. responsible for relations 


Bachmann is appointed 

Ten years ago there was a tall, lear 
clergyman by the name of E. Theodoré 
Bachmann traveling around Germany 
attending university lectures and visit-+ 
ing Lutheran churches. Next month h¢ 
goes back to Germany as a top-ranking 
appointee of the American Militar 
Government in its Religious Affairs 
branch. 

He will be chief of Evangelical Af-] 
fairs, responsible for relations betweer 
the Protestant churches and the mili- 
tary government in the American Zone’ 

Dr. Bachmann has been a professo1 
at Chicago Theological Seminary since 
1942. In 1946-47 he was in Germany ag 
a representative of the World Councif 
of Churches. 

Problems Dr. Bachmann will be as 
signed to help to solve will be those 
of church finance, religious instructior 
in the schools, theological educatio \ 
youth work, participation of laymen itt 
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church life. He will deal with such 
church leaders as Bishop Hans Meiser 
of Bavaria, Bishop Theophil Wurm of 
Wurttemberg, and Dr. Martin Niemoel- 
ler of Nassau-Hesse. 

Dr. Bachmann, who has resigned his 
Chicago professorship, is a son of Dr. 
E. F. Bachmann, a veteran in the ad- 
ministration of deaconness work in the 
U.S. He isa graduate of Haverford Col- 
lege, the Philadelphia Seminary, has an 
M.A. from Harvard, and a Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago. 


Big boost for World Action 

Generous giving in the early summer 
had brought the total Lutheran World 
Action receipts past the half-way mark 
of the 1948 goal. 

As of July 22, announced Dr. Paul 
C. Empie, executive director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, receipts totaled 
$2,084,602.79 or 52.1 per cent of the goal. 
In June the total was only $1,593,965— 
39.8 per cent. 

The United Lutheran Church, with a 
quota of almost half the total goal, had 
contributed $1,018,330 or 51.3 per cent. 
Among the eight participating church 
bodies, the American Lutheran Church 
is out in front, with 80.8 per cent of its 
goal already achieved. 


Death of a bishop 

A leader of the Lutheran Church in 
France is dead. The Rev. Frank P. 
Wheatcroft, Inspecteur ecclesiastique of 
the General Synod of Paris, died July 8. 

Earlier in July there had been con- 
siderable hope of his recovery from a 
long illness. In the July issue of Fra- 
‘ernite Evangelique he had written a 
sersonal message. In his illness he had 
earned three things, he said: his own 
‘frailty and weakness, the all-powerful, 
»ver-present grace of God, and the deep 
iffection of parishioners and friends.” 
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Besides his work as church adminis- 
trator he was pastor of the Church of ~ 
the Redemption in Paris. 


Schools taken 

Two months after the Communist- 
controlled government of Hungary had 
taken possession of church schools, the 
same thing has happened in Romania. 

The move to confiscate church-owned 
schools in Romania was completed this 
month. A law had been passed to place 
all education under jurisdiction of the 
government. Its purpose, according to 
Scanteia, official organ of the Commu- 
nist party, is to destroy “the ancient un- 
democratic system.” Efforts to resist 
the law will be interpreted as sabotage. 

Requisitioned property includes 
buildings, furniture, libraries, and 
laboratories formerly belonging to 
churches, congregations, and religious 
communities. Theological seminaries 
may escape. Hardest hit were the Ro- 
man and Greek Catholics. 

But the Roman Catholics had been 
hoping, up until the end. It had been 
their impression that the government 
would not take over the schools be- 
cause of an anticipated difficulty in ob- 
taining a sufficient number of teachers. 


Brazilian Lutherans cut tie 

The Central Evangelical Brazilian 
Synod has severed its ties with the 
“mother church” of Germany. At its 
first general meeting since 1937, held 
July 3-5, the synod declared itself an 
independent church. 

The resident representative of the 
Aussenamt—foreign office of the Ger- 
man Church—Martin Marczynski, was 
chairman of the meeting of laymen and 
pastors. 

Of the four Brazilian synods—with a 
membership of 400,000—which will co- 
operate to form an All-Brazilian Evan- 
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New BisHop In Norway 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav consecrates Bjarne Skard as bishop of the new Tunsberg} 
diocese. To spare Bishop Berggrav, whose health was damaged during his im-} 
prisonment by the Quisling government in the war period, his diocese has been| 


divided 


gelical Lutheran Church, the Central 
Synod is the smallest. The Brazilian 
Lutheran Church traces its history back 
100 years. Three of its synods were or- 
ganized by the Prussian Union, the 
fourth as a distinctly Lutheran group. 
The largest of the Brazilian synods is 
the Rio Grande do Sul, organized in 
1886. 

President of the Rio Grande synod, 
Dr. Herman Dohms, has left for Am- 
sterdam to confer with representatives 
of the Aussenamt concerning the future 
of ministers who were sent to Brazil by 
the German church and are ready to 
retire and return to their native land. 
A pro-seminary and seminary at Sao 
Leopoldo are now training a native 
ministry that will soon be able to take 
over the work of the church in Brazil. 

According to Central Synod’s new 
president, Pastor Karl Graeter of the 
Rio de Janiero congregation, no steps 
have yet been taken toward relation- 
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ship with the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, World Council of Churches, or 
other ecclesiastical groups. Action will 
be taken when the evangelical synods 
of Brazil are united, he said. 

The church in Brazil continues to| 
grow. Latest statistics show that about 
37 per cent of Brazil’s Protestant popu-| 
lation is Lutheran. Present plans call 
for an extensive mission program. The 
contributions for synodical expenses 
have bounded from $350.00 in 1941 to 
$25,000 in 1947. | 

Considerable effort had been made 
by Dr. Martin Niemoeller, foreign sec- 
retary of the Evangelical Church of 
Germany, to keep the Brazilians related 
to the church in Germany. Previous to. 
World War II, the church in Brazil had 
been almost entirely German-speaking. 
and depended on pastors sent from Ger- 
many. During the war the Brazilian 
government required the churches to} 
become Portuguese-speaking. 


| 
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World News Notes 


Result 

DENMARK, TRYING to solve her severe 
housing shortage in a realistic way, es- 
tablished a ruling by which families 
with children should be given the first 
priority. H. V. Nelson, executive vice 
president of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, just returned from 
his tour of inspection of housing condi- 
tions in Europe, asserts the ruling has 
precipitated a correspondingly realistic 
social-moral development. According 
to his report: “Some couples decide to 
start their families before marriage so 
they can be eligible for a high priority 
for an apartment as soon as the wed- 
ding bells ring.” 


Sold 

ONE CONSEQUENCE of the growing cur- 
rency confusion in Europe—and else- 
where—is the paralysis of individual in- 
vestment in productive operations. This 
naturally is furthered by the red tape 
and other restrictions imposed by con- 
trol on business operations and on the 
obtaining of needed supplies. As a re- 
sult the investor is robbed of personal 
initiative, of security. His money de- 
clines in value through lack of use and 
material returns, and he faces eventu- 
ally its total loss. 

What is happening is that those who 
still have money decide to put it into 
gold and hoard it. The free market in 
gold being unofficially conducted in 
France is known to be drawing that 
precious metal in all forms into its op- 
erations. It is smuggled across all fron- 
tiers and smuggled out again to wher- 
ever the best returns can be obtained. 
This intensive market in gold is no 
small factor in the pressure, even official 
and national now, on the U.S.A. to raise 
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thé purchase price of gold. If that could 
be accomplished, the U.S. would be 
flooded with the world’s gold, merely 
to be buried with the billions already 
at Fort Knox, and the smugglers would 
at once become respectable business- 
men, august financiers, with some na- 
tions profiting by the transactions. 


More Oil 

THE WoORLD’S NEED of petroleum is 
leading to the discovery and exploita- 
tion of petroleum deposits in the most 
unexpected places, but the supply has 
not yet caught up with the demand. 
However, the pressure upon the U.S. 
for export petroleum may be materially 
relieved within a few years, if a firm 
peace can be established in the Near 
East. Production is steadily enlarging. 
It is expected that the phenomenal de- 
posits of this region will probably sup- 
ply 80 per cent of Europe’s needs by 
1951, reducing the present contribution 
by the western hemisphere from 70 per 
cent to 20 per cent. The export drain 
will be further lightened by new de- 
velopments at present being pressed in 
the Netherlands East Indies. These are 
expected shortly to supply every need 
of the Far East. 


Strikes 
ITALIAN COMMUNISTS are under vigor- 


ous pressure from Moscow to make 
strenuous efforts to recover from their 
recent disastrous defeats. Loss of the 
election in the spring, quickly followed 
by the debacle of a general strike which 
resulted in the secession of formidable 
groups of workers from the Communist 
machine, has discredited all plans for 
national action. 

The new plan will seek to avoid any 
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action that would suggest a political 
purpose. Instead, dissatisfaction is to be 
fomented among the workers of the 
various industries, and major strikes 
launched on lines of wage insufficiency 
and economic inequality. 

The strikes will not be staged simul- 
taneously, for fear of government action 
against a “general strike.” They will be 
staggered to accomplish the same re- 
sult in a cumulative stagnation of in- 
dustry and a paralysis of national econ- 
omy that will destroy any chance of 
effective ERP help. The last is still the 
main objective of the orders coming 
from the Kremlin. 


Inducements 

CHINA’S RUNAWAY money is subject- 
ing her very existence to a most serious 
danger. Communist forces are offering 
solid silver to the Chinese Government 
troops in exchange for their rifles and 
ammunition. That naturally would in- 
duce the disintegration of the National- 
ist forces, even a wholesale going over 
of the troops to the other side for more 
of the same bribe. 

A difference in terms and materials, 
but the same eventual result, is indi- 
cated by the report that the British are 
selling machine tools, used in produc- 
ing munitions of war, at public auction, 
and the Communist-controlled Polish 
Government has offered a firm bid for 
over half of it, a bid that is likely to be 
accepted. It is also charged that Brit- 
ain has asked ECA for $30 million worth 
of strip-mining equipment. which ex- 
pert observers say will find no use in 
British coal fields, but—the U.S. Com- 
merce Department asserts—will most 
likely find its way to Russia. 

There is reason in all these instances 
why American Congressmen find fault 
with the commitments of the U.S. to 
these and other countries without strict 
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supervision to safeguard the materials 


provided. Britain, for instance, has al-_ 


ready been criticized by others of the 


Allies for selling jet engines to Russia, 
weapons that may yet be used against, 


herself and us. 


New school gets Red flag 


MALAYA WILL GREET a new university | 
in the fall, and students will receive 
the first degrees it issues next June. 


The new university, with a present en- 
rollment of 1,000 young men and 
women, sets up no restrictions to sex, 
race or religion. English will be the 
prevailing language used, but there will 
be special departments in the Far East 


languages, especially Malay, Chinese | 


and Tamil. 


The institution will incorporate the | 


present Raffles College and the King 
Edward VII College of Medicine. 

Calculated and viclent Communist 
agitation, directed from outside, is the 
only immediate threat to the success 
of the project. 


Here and There 

Tue U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE has 
taken steps to end the demoralizing 
practice of local Chambers of Commerce 
to pressurize the Federal Government 
for aid to finance local improvements. 

. U.S. BUSINESSMEN are worried over 
the “industry seizure” clause in the new 
draft act. They are being assured that, 
unless the international situation de- 
teriorates sharply, all requisitions of 
plants by the government will be on a 
voluntary basis. ... THE HEAD of the 
Atomic Energy Commission announces 
that the Commission has apparatus in 
its possession that can detect and locate 
an atomic bomb explosion anywhere in 
the world, even behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, provided it detonates above 
ground, —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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THE UNITED NATIONS is to have its 
own international holiday. The Gen- 
eral Assembly last year designated Oc- 
tober 24 as “United Nations Day” and 
asked the member nations to participate 
in its observance. Elaborate plans are 
under way in the State Department, 
with the co-operation of national or- 
ganizations, for the nationwide celebra- 
tion of the day. 


Origin 

The date and the designation resulted 
from the merger of two movements. 
Plans were under way for the observ- 
ance of “United Nations Charter Day” 
on June 26, the date when the charter 
was adopted. But before the UN came 
into being, there had been a growing 
movement to name an _ international 
“Peace Day.” 

It was suggested in the General As- 
sembly that October 24, the day when 
the charter became effective, be named 
“United Nations Peace Day” and that 
both days be observed. The final de- 
cision was to merge the two into one 
“United Nations Day.” October 24 was 
chosen as the date because the schools 
of both the northern and southern hem- 
ispheres would be in session at that 
time, and the children could share in 
the celebration. 

The purpose of the day will be to 
bring the aims and achievements of the 
UN down to the level of popular under- 
standing. 

Government leaders are realizing 
that the ideals embodied in the UN need 
the intelligent assent and the loyal sup- 
port of the common people if they are 
to be truly effective. They are con- 
cerned over the growing tendency to 
doubt the adequacy of the UN to grap- 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY 


ple with tough international problems. 

Those who are promoting the ob- 
servance of United Nations Day would 
like to get across the fact that there 
are already many fields in which the 
UN has become an effective channel 
of co-operative action. More needs to 
be known about the accomplishments 
of such agencies as UNESCO, the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, the World 
Health Organization, and the Gg 
other UN affiliates. 


Observance 
All the promotional techniques of a 


publicity minded age have been enlisted 
in educational preparation for the day. 
There will be movie shorts, radio pro- 
grams, magazine articles, Sunday sup- 
plements, billboard posters. Schools. 
church groups, and other organizations 
will be able to get film strips, 16 mm. 
films, recordings, literature, and special 
speakers. There will be broadcasts from 
the General Assembly, which will be in 
session in France at that time. 

Observance of the day will be wide- 
spread. There will be proclamations by 
the president of the United States, state 
governors, mayors of cities. Even small 
communities will have celebrations in 
which the aims and achievements of the 
UN will be stressed. The idea of “one 
world” will take tangible form in the 
minds of many who had not given it 
much thought. 

Church representatives played an im- 
portant part in formulating the princi- 
ples and shaping the charter of the UN. 
The observance of United Nations Day 
provides an opportunity for renewed 
emphasis on the Christian ideals of 


brotherhood and world peace. 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Laymen Are Learning 


By FREDERICK E. REISSIG 


It's time for Christian faith to be put to work out in the every- 


day areas where people work, Europeans have decided. 


ONE OF THE PLACES which is really 
tackling the task of the re-education of 
Germany is the Evangelical Academy 
at Bad Boll. It is doing it by means of 
weekly conferences for lay groups on 
a vocational or professional level. 

The originator and dynamic young 
leader of the Academy is Dr. Eberhard 
Mueller. As chaplain in the last war he 
discovered how great was the gulf that 
separated the average man from the 
church. This average man was a nomi- 
nal member of the church. But the 
church was not speaking the language 
he understood. To him the church was 
chiefly a clergy affair. What relation 
had the church to the day-by-day prob- 
lems and tensions of the worker, the 
business and professional man? Some- 
thing must be done, thought Dr. Muel- 
ler, to bridge this growing and danger- 
ous gap. 

The first tangible step toward bridg- 
ing this gap was taken in September, 
1945. Dr. Mueller had succeeded in 
bringing together one hundred and fifty 
laymen—lawyers and economists. There 
were no postal services in this war-torn 
land to help publicize this conference. 
There were no trains to bring together 
those who wanted to come. But here 
they were. Bishop Theophil Wurm of 
Stuttgart presided. For a week these 
men faced the claims of the Christian 
religion and they did it with their Bibles 
open. 


SINCE THAT FIRST conference in 1945 
seven thousand lay folk have partici- 
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pated in these weekly conferences “for 
the common search for truth,” as Dr. 
Mueller puts it. When I visited the 
Academy recently a group of “workers” 
was there. Only a few of the group 
were professing Christians. Some were 
communists. They were dressed like 
workers. They discussed the questions 
about life and religion which were 
bothering them. 

Some of these men at first rebelled 
when they discovered the daily sched- 
ule. Here was worship in the morning 
followed by Bible study. “You brought 
us here to discuss our problems and 
now you are trying to convert us. You 
brought us here under false pretenses.” 
The reply was “We are willing to listen 
to what you have to say and you ought 
to be equally willing to listen to what 
we have to offer.” They conceded that 
this was fair enough. 

After that no one missed worship or 
Bible study. At a previous conference 
of workers two of the workers, upon 
their return to their place of employ- 
ment, had taken their labor leader to 
task for not having been there. He was 
invited but was too busy to go. These 
workers told him that things were hap- 
pening at Bad Boll. At the next con- 
ference this leader was one of the 
speakers. The communists, after partic- 
ipating in such a conference, either 
come to a new appreciation of the place | 
of the Christian religion in their lives or 
come to the realization that in the 
Christian church there is the real power 
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with which they must reckon. 

Dr. Mueller is convinced that laymen 
should .be brought together in voca- 
tional or professional groups so that 
they can get down to the problems and 
issues which the men face every day. 
Generalities will not do. We must dis- 
cover how we can be Christian not in 
the abstract but right where we live 
and in what we do. We must know 
how to be Christian doctors, farmers, 
teachers. 

Here is a part of the amazing record 
of participation: lawyers, 350; physi- 
cians, 450; teachers, 1500 (one-half of 
all the non-Roman Catholic teachers of 
Wurttemberg have been at this center) ; 
employers, 400; workers, 250; farmers, 
800; railroad and postal service men, 
250; librarians and editors, 300; poets 
and actors, 80; students in technical 
schools, 450. This is but a partial list of 
groups that have found here new rays 
of light and hope. 


Bap Bott is catching. Seven other 
similar centers have been developed in 
Germany since Dr. Mueller began this 
experiment. All are independent of 
each other but all confer together. It 
is most interesting to note that the need 
for such vital lay-training centers was 
felt in different countries and almost 
simultaneously. In Holland “Church 
and World” was organized following the 
war. The Dutch people discovered dur- 
ing the occupation that the church was 
the only voice which could speak 
against the oppressor. 

But “we found,” the Dutch said, “that 
a living church does not mean only 
preaching ministers but also and above 
all living laymen.” The result was 
“Church and World” at De Horst in 

'Driebergen which opened in November, 
1945. When I visited this center and saw 
‘its program and met some of its leaders 
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and some of the young lay folk in train- 
ing, I said, this is what we need in 
America. 

The Dutch Reformed Church which 
laid the foundation for this work de- 
fined the aim as follows: “In the name 
of and in collaboration with the Fed- 
eration of the Dutch Reformed Church 
the Apostolate Centre is to support 
and lead the re-Christianization of the 
Dutch nation.” This center has a four- 
fold task: 1. sociological research; 2. 
training of full-time lay evangelists; 3. 
support and leadership of local evange- 
listic efforts; 4. organization of confer- 
ences with non-Christian representa- 
tives of the various social groups. 


InN THE CHATEAU DE BosseEy a few miles 
from Geneva, Switzerland, the World 
Council of Churches has another unique 
lay-training center, called the Ecu- 
menical Institute. Its director, Dr. Hen- 
drik Kraemer, former professor at the 
University of Leyden and one of the 
leaders in the Dutch resistance move- 
ment, is a strong advocate of the re- 
newal of the churches by means of lay 
training. A half-million dollars from 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller made this 
international ecumenical lay -training 
center possible. Lay folk come from 
many nations to discover what it means 
to be Christian in their work and pro- 
fession. 

Since October 1946, when the Insti- 
tute began functioning, 34 nations have 
been represented. I have had the privi- 
lege of sitting in with several groups at 
this famous old chateau overlooking the 
lake of Geneva. I think of a young 
lady teacher from Berlin who was at 
the youth leaders’ course. Her shoes 
were not fit to wear. In coming she had 
traveled all day with nothing to eat. 
But after a few days you should have 
seen her. The joy that was hers in this 
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new and rich fellowship can scarcely be 
described. And, by the way, a good 
friend took her to town and bought her 
a new pair of shoes. 

I sat at the table with a young man 
from a country where the diet is very 
meager. To see him eat a good meal 
was a delight. Here they are together 
from former enemy nations, but soon 
they are friends and the fellowship they 
have is deep and abiding. They wor- 
ship together, study and discuss, work 
and play. Life takes on new meaning. 
The Christian faith takes hold. For 
several days I met with a group of poli- 
ticians from several countries. They 
grappled with the issues they face in 
the light of the claims of the Gospel. 
This is as Dr. Visser ’t Hooft so aptly 


says, “attacking the world from within.” 


OTHER APPROACHES are being made to 
lay training, such as those in Sweden, 
Greece, France, England, and Hungary. 
All are striking indications of the need 
of a new and more strategic attack on 
the growing secularization of our time. 
“The church has to become once more,” 
according to Dr. Suzanne de Dietrich, 
resident lecturer at the Bossey Insti- 
tute, “a community standing right in 
the midst of the world, demonstrating 
by her very existence’a certain quality 
of life—a community whose members 
would know how.to relate their faith 
to their secular profession.” 

I am wondering if we in America 
might learn something from these new 
approaches to the renewal of the church. 


ns 


Home SweEer Homes? 


In a picture book called Franklin D. Roosevelt's Hyde Park is a 
picture of the room in which the late president was born. On the 
opposite page is this statement of Sara Delano Roosevelt: 

“T am old-fashioned enough to think it’s nicer for a baby to be 
born in his own home. I’ve passed the door of that sunny, upstairs 
room many hundreds of times in my long life and, oh! so often remem- 
bered that there my son first saw the light of day.” 

People used to be born in their own homes and when the last 
rites were said, it used to be in their homes too. People used to read 
in their own homes, and argue and laugh and sing in their own homes. 
There were family councils and group games and of course, a reading 
of the Bible by the head of the house for all to hear. 

Some people still eat at home and sleep there, but even these some- 
what banal activities are beginning to lose out. Home is not what 
it was. It may be sweet but a great many people do not know it. 

Pardon us if we join the old-fashioned throng when we view the 
long line of delinquents and problem children. Those formerly desig- 
nated “jewels of the hearth” are as changed as their parents. Religious 
education is definitely extra-curricular and not on the required list 
of subjects. As a Selective, it runs a poor third, 


Let’s all stay home some night soon. 


—C.LarENCE B, Lunp 
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For Russians Too 


Translated from German by EINHART RATHCKE 


In an hour of danger a German woman discovered the 
hunger of a Russian soldier for knowledge about Christ 


THE TIDE OF WAR was flowing into the 
eastern districts of Germany. Constant 
gunfire was rumbling. Bomber and 
fighter raids succeeded one another 
continuously. Fires were flaring up to 
the sky. Men were shot or captured. 
Bodies of dead soldiers, women, and 
children lay everywhere—beside roads, 
in the forests, in houses. Plundering 
went on without ceasing. 

Another village had been invaded by 
a group of Russian soldiers. The inhabi- 
tants, particularly the women and chil- 
dren had fled into the woods and fields. 
They lay hidden in barns and stalls, un- 
der haystacks and woodpiles. Only the 
people living up there in the first house 
at the crossroads of the village had not 
succeeded in fleeing in time, because 
the soldiers had approached the farm 
from three sides simultaneously. 


In pEspairR the farmer and his wife 
faced the horror to come, the children 
trembling and clinging to their mother. 
She stood calm and composed. Her 
hands clasped in prayer, she looked 
steadfastly at the large, colored picture 
in a dark wooden frame above their 
beds. In the picture the Saviour’s fig- 
ure shone above gloomy, turbulent 
waves. With an expression of benevo- 
lent grace, he stretched his right hand 
to the sinking Peter, his left imperiously 
raised. In the background were the dis- 
ciples in their boat, looking at their 
Lord and Peter with a mixture of hope 
and astonishment, doubt and hesitation. 
It was by no means a masterpiece, but a 
simple, rather rough representation of 
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the testing of Peter’s faith. 

“Help us, our Lord and Saviour, ag 
you did Peter,” the farmer’s wife whis- 
pered again and again with heartfelt 
devotion. “Leave us not alone in this 
despair.” She seemed not to pay the 
slightest attention to anything happen- 
ing around her. 


IN THE ‘MEANTIME the soldiers were 
rioting and tramping up and down the 
house. They kicked or broke open the 
doors. The crockery was shattered, the 
remnants of the property dragged out. 

One of the soldiers rushed in, threat- 
ening the farmer with a machine-gun 
while another beset him with eager 
shouts and gestures. The wife’s arm 
was grasped to drag her into the next 
room. The two little children screamed. 
“Help, our Lord, help us,” cried the 
woman. “Don’t leave us now, not now!” 

In her despair she struggled and tried 
to wrest herself from the greedy hands. 
Suddenly, in the moment of their ut- 
most need and desperation, the soldiers’ 
superior officer entered the room. He 
shrugged his shoulders as he was about 
to leave. The soldiers grinned. But at 
this very moment his attention was 
drawn to the picture of “the drown- 
ing Peter.” He was startled and hesi- 
tated for a moment, his face reddening. 
He turned to the farmer and his wife in 
rage. He rushed to the picture, roughly 
rapped at the Saviour’s figure and cried 
challengingly, “For Germans, for Ger- 
mans!” 

The farmer didn’t understand. He 
only felt that something horrible was 


going to happen for the officers’ features 
were full of hatred. His wife, however, 
was aware of the situation. Energetic- 
ally she shook her head. She approached 
the picture, pointed to the Saviour’s fig- 
ure, and said in a low but determined 
voice, “For all, for you too,” motioning 
with a turn of her head to all the sol- 
diers in the room. 

At this moment a miracle happened. 
The foreigner’s features relaxed. He 
hastily addressed his soldiers in a few 
foreign words. Then he turned to the 
woman again, “For me?” This ques- 
tion sounded as if asking for confirma- 
tion. The woman nodded. So did the 


Cautious and confused he looked 
around. Then he unbuttoned his jacket 
and drew forth a plain cross of silver 
hanging on a little chain around his 
neck. He considered it for a moment, 
inquiringly looked at the farmer’s wife, 
and holding the cross on his open hand 
showed it to her. 

“From my mother.” He pointed to 
the picture. “My mother knows your 
Christ.” His eyes went from the cross 
to the picture again. “Also for me?” 
Still doubtful, he repeated it. Now the 
farmer too, declared, “Yes.” His wife 
nodded agreement. After a moment of 
silence the foreigner said thoughtfully 


officer. At first he pushed the soldier 
next to him through the door and or- 
dered the others to go. 

Now he was alone with the family. 


“Good, for me.” The little cross was 
hidden under the jacket again. He sa- 

_luted with his right hand and left the 
room. 
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REMEDY 

My rrienp, “Diccer,” the undertaker, likes to use big words. One 
of his favorites is “arterio-sclerosis.” He says that many of the people 
whose bodies he embalms had arterio-sclerosis. “Arterio” means 
artery. “Sclerosis” is hardening—hardening of the arteries. “Digger” 
says that when you have that, the walls of your arteries become almost 
like stone. 

If he rubs a steel instrument against an artery that has hardened, 
it make a sound like steel rubbing against stone. Hardening of the 
arteries finally makes a man dead to this world. 

The Bible has a related word. It is “sclerokardia.” The first half 
of it is made up of that part of Digger’s word that means hardness. 
The second half is the word for heart, “kardia,” from which science 
gets the word “cardiac.” Hardness of heart. According to the Bible 
that disease is worse than hardening of the arteries, for it makes a 
man dead to the Kingdom of God. 

There is no known remedy for arterio-sclerosis. As for hardness 
of the heart, the Bible says there is a remedy. Man can’t cure it, but 
the Holy Spirit can. Let the Holy Spirit enter your life through fre- 
quent hearing and reading of God’s holy Word, and “sclerokardia,” 


which ctherwise would make you dead to the Kingdom of God, will 
disappear. 


—Robanp G. Borrz 
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Luther for Ladies 


5y GEORGE B. ARBAUGH 


Luther, who didn't believe in women shutting themselves up in nunneries, restored 


belief in the dignity of ordinary work, even of scrubbing pans in the kitchen 


SOME TIME ago I read a little article 
on “Food and Faith” in which it was 
stated that “a housewife worships God 
in the way she manages her kitchen.”* 
What is this housewifely worship? Is 
it saying a prayer over each potato, 
making a peeling rosary? No, not that. 

Is it planning a reducing diet which 
hits Pa between the bulges? No, not 
that either. It is saving food and money 
out of the board budget to feed the 
starving. Who will deny that this is ef- 
fective Christianity? It at least does 
not try to feed hungry babies on pulpit 
oratory nor on tears, but on proper 
milk. 6 

But Luther’s good sense goes deeper 
still. It was indeed refreshing to see a 
picture of a pretty housewife, smiling 
over her cookstove, not in a woman’s 
magazine but in the church paper. And 
not a bad title, “Food and Faith!” But 
how much happier one might have felt 
if he had discovered that the pretty 
housewife was serving God by baking 
an angel-food cake. 


For THE TRUTH Is that if it is a holy 
thing to feed French and German 
babies it is also holy to feed one’s own 
husband, and it may require far more 
skill. Therefore Luther has insisted that 
_ the kingdom of God is not what hap- 
pens on the one day a week, nor in one 
kind of activity. Scouring the skillet is 
an unusual opportunity for service to 
God and man. 


* Tue LUTHERAN, May 7, 1947. 
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How women ought to love this, this 
ennoblement of their task, and how 
they ought to appreciate Luther, who 
rescued this neglected idea about the 
holiness of daily work. Who is the spir- 
itual one? asks Luther. Not the 
preacher, not the bishop, he cries. They 
are not lordly but lowly, mere min- 
istering servants. But everyone can be 
a true ecclesiastic, including the house- 
wife, the housemaid, yea even the 
preacher, if they seek to love the Lord 
through whatever tasks are theirs to 
perform. 

A feminist once wrote a delightful 
little attack on men. While men go 
about doing famous things, fighting 
bigger and better wars, said this 
thoughtful lady, living for dreams and 
dying for abstractions, women go right 
on doing the works of love, washing 
babies, kissing away hurts, burying 
their dead, and then going home to feed 
the family once more. 

Isn’t this just plainly true, that women 
have a stark realism about them which 
helps to guard them from unreal ideal- 
ism? They seem to know so much bet- 
ter than men do that life must go on. 
Sitting and grieving is a masculine lux- 
ury. Women cannot indulge in it. 
There are dishes to wash, and dirty 
clothes, after a funeral as after a wed- 
ding. And likewise, sitting and dream- 
ing with a cigar after a Thanksgiving 
Day dinner is a masculine luxury. 
Women are saved from such dangerous 
delights by that which inevitably fol- 
lows any banquet, namely, the scraping 
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of plates, sudsing away dirt, and polish- 
ing silver. 

Luther’s reformation of the church 
restored normal life for women and 
men. It justified the rugged good sense 
of the peasant, which never forgets that 
there is work to do, and that work can 
be prayer. We sing in a grand hymn: 


Work shall be prayer, if all be wrought 
As Thou wouldst have it done 

And prayer, by Thee inspired and taught, 
Itself with work be one. 


Thine is the loom, the forge, the mart, 
The wealth of land and sea; 
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. discover our failure to keep God’s law except by 


“We cannot. . 


The worlds of science and of art, 
Revealed and ruled by Thee. 


The Reformation championed spir- 
ituality, in the world and not out of it, 
even though not of the world. Luther 
has taught us this, and may we not for- 
get it in our living, that the place of 
religion is not a monastery or nunnery, 
not even a cathedral, church, or chapel 
—although we will go there to hear the 
Word and to pray. But these are the 
places of the spirit: the forge, the loom, 
the business mart, the play room and 
nursery, the pantry, dining room, yes, 
and the kitchen sink. 


trying our very hardest (and then failing). Unless we really try, 
there will always be at the back of our minds the idea that if we try 
harder next time we shall succeed in being completely good. Thus, 
in one sense, the road back to God is a road of moral effort, of trying 
harder and harder. But in another sense it is not trying that is ever 
going to bring us home. All this trying leads up to the vital moment 
at which you turn ot God and say, “You must do this. I can’t.” 
C. S. Lewis in Christian Behaviour (Macmillan) 
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Expensive Religion in Liberia 


By GEORGE R. FLORA 


It costs a Zorzor tribesman a lot more to become a Christian than it costs Americans 
to send him missionaries. The hard-won results, however, are fully worth the cost 


EVANGELIST Mumot was worried. 
Someone had entered his house while 
he was away, and taken his best cover- 
cloth (homespun blanket). He was re- 
signed to petty losses, but this was a 
serious matter. He determined to report 
to the chief, and ask his help. 


This is the second of two articles about Liberia 
by Pastor Flora, a ULC missionary. 


The town chief received his report 
gravely. Then he asked: “Did you have 
your fetish back of the door?” 


“You know I am a Christian,” Mumol ‘| 


answered. “We do not believe in the 
power of fetish. I threw all my fetishes 
in the creek before I was baptized.” 
“Then why do you come to me?” the 
chief asked. “Surely an evil spirit has 
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done this thing. Ask the God in whom 
you trust to bring back your cloth.” 


JUST AS A PRIMITIVE man must give up 
his dreams of wealth under the eco- 
nomic system of polygamy, so he gives 
up at least a part of his security when 
he becomes a Christian. For the power 
of fetish exerts great restraint upon 
primitive life. Fetishes fastened to sticks 
at corners of the rice farm protect the 
crop. Those tied on chickens’ legs or 
about the neck of a sheep or goat re- 
strain the man tempted to steal. The 
fetish back of the door keeps evil spirits 
from entering the hut. The fetish worn 
on the person is also a guarantee of se- 
curity. 

Not only the individual security rests 
on the power of the fetish, but the se- 
curity of the town as well. All the 
members unite in securing from the 
lightning devils the fetish to protect the 
town from lightning and fire. The 
Christian who refuses to participate in 
the payment for the fetish, and the sac- 
rifices and ceremonies connected with 
its installation, is not popular among his 
fellow residents, and is likely to become 
very unpopular if disaster does strike 
the town. 

It seems that taking cases to court— 
palaver before the chief—is the main 
recreation of the primitive African. And 
here again the Christian is peculiarly 
handicapped. As in Christian courts 
the witness swears upon the Bible, so 
in the primitive court he is expected to 
swear upon the fetish. Picture to your- 
self the plight of a defendant who re- 
fuses to swear when he is called upon 
for his defense. 


DIRECTLY RELATED to this security 
through the power of fetish is active 
membership in the tribe through at- 
tendance at the initiation school con- 
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ducted by the fetish workers (witch- 
doctors). There is much that is good 
in this school. In parts of Africa the 
idea has been transplanted into the 
church quite successfully, but only in 
those areas where the power of the In- 
itiation School and its teachers has been 
severely limited. In Liberia this power 
is still strong. 

So the Christian is encouraged to 
withdraw from the sacrifices and fetish 
worship of the school, and to send his 
children to the Christian schools rather 
than to the Initiation School. This the 
faithful Christian tries to do. But at a 
real cost. For the child who does not 
attend the Initiation School is always 
looked upon, by the people of his town, 
as one who has never matured, and 
therefore has no place in the councils 
or activities of the village. One who 
has grown to manhood without this 
school is constantly insulted and called 
a “woman.” And the girl without this 
training isn’t supposed to be fit for 
marriage. 

The time comes when the Christian 
community within a village is large 
enough so that this distinction is not 
too important. But while the group of 
Christians is very small, this matter of 
initiation, and membership in the tribe, 
is a real problem which can be met only 
by courageous faith. 

Jesus said that the kingdom of heaven 
was like a pearl of great price. To own 
it, one must sell all that he has. Per- 
haps we have forgotten this self-sac- 
rificial aspect of our Christian faith. 
The primitive man has no chance to for- 
get. In poverty, without security among 
his people, without a real place in their 
society, he has to pay a high price. And 
time and again he is asked to pay still 
more. 


Mama Loru was a witchdoctor and 
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favorite wife of the chief. She began 
to listen to the Christian message. Her 
husband threatened her, and com- 
manded that she pay no more attention 
to this foolishness. But she continued, 
and finally asked for his permission to 
be baptized. This he refused. 

Then she said it was necessary for 
her to be baptized, and in disobedience 
to her husband’s command she became 
a member of the church. As soon as 
her husband heard what she had done, 
he put her out of his home and turned 
her back to her family. Her family re- 
fused to have anything to do with her, 
because her actions had forced them 
to repay her dowry to the chief, and 
she was now too old to interest another 
husband. 

The people of her town did not want 
her to stay in the town. Finally, alone, 
and without any means of support, she 
came into Zorzor where the Christians 
received her into their homes, and pro- 
vided for her. 

Many of those in grade school are 
older men, whose parents would not 
permit them to go to school or have 
anything to do with the Christian way, 
until they were old enough to rebel 
and make their own way. When they 
came into the school, they cut them- 
selves off from their families and had 
to walk alone into a new life. 

Paul Jones had to run away from 
home, and go far enough to school so 
his older brother could not find him. 
When his father died, he could not go 
home to pay his respects. After he 
finished school, and was married, he 
dared to return to his town—where his 
older brother refused him hospitality, 
and would not even show him the place 
where his father was buried. 

Truly the cost of following Christ is 
great. But there are some who pay it 
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gladly. And, as Jesus promised, they 
find the new treasure to be greater 
than all others. 


Mama Lopu could never stop talking — 
of her joy as a follower of Jesus. People 
shook their heads, when they remem- 
bered what she had given up for him. 
But they listened to her. Some of them 
believed her witness. She became such | 
an effective teacher that the Christians 
at Zorzor called her to be the Bible 
woman of the congregation, and paid 
her a wage so she could spend full time 
in witnessing. 

In death, as in life, her witness was | 
true, and the women of Zorzor heard 
her reaffirm her faith on her death- 
bed. The inspiration of her life has 
helped make the Christian women of | 
Zorzor a strong and faithful group. At | 
her death, they promised to carry on | 
her work, and they are still visiting the | 
sick, teaching the inquirers, and com- 
forting the sorrowful, as she always had | 
done. 

Paul Jones could not go back to his 
own family. But he can work among | 
others of his people. So he is preparing 
for the ministry of the church, now as a 
student in the seminary, that he might | 
spend full time bringing his people into 
the life he has found. 

There are a few who believe and 
walk in the way of Christ. They have | 
found the truth of his promises. Their 
witness helps to declare the Word with © 
power. They need the continued sup- 
port of our church in America, through 
offerings, through prayers in their be- | 
half, and through the missionaries we 
send to help them understand God’s 
Word. The sacrifice of the primitive 
Christian challenges us to walk with 
him in mutual respect and faith and 
love so that Christ’s will may be done 
in Liberia. 
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IT SEEMED LIKE A GOOD IDEA 


A story about three churches that united to save money 


By ROBERT R. CLARK 


“WHAT ARE YOU DOING about getting 
a new preacher at your church, Fred?” 
asked John Barr, as the two men turned 
the knobs on their boxes in the Lin- 
colnville postoffice. 

“We're doing a lot of work, but not 
getting very far,’ answered Fred 
Thomas. A troubled expression crossed 
his brow. “The men we would like 
aren’t interested in the small salary we 
pay. What are you people doing?” 

“About the same in our church. We’ve 
pushed up the salary, but it seems 
others have too. Have you heard any- 
thing about the Lutherans?” 

“Not a thing. Isn’t it strange that all 
three churches in this town should lose 
their preachers at the same time? You 
know, John, we should have just one 
church in this town. Then we could 
afford to pay enough to get a good 
preacher.” 

“Right,” agreed John. “That’s the 
only solution. But how would you go 
about it?” 


THEY WERE interrupted by the gruff 
voice of a man who had entered the 
postoffice. “Too bad everyone can’t 
have a job in a bank or be a retired 
salesman. Then we could all stand 
around the postoffice and get in the 
way of those who have work to do.” 

The voice was that of Sam Peterson, 
farmer. His eyes were twinkling as he 
spoke, and the other men smiled. After 
a few moments of friendly jesting, their 
faces became serious again as they 
turned back to the church problem and 
»xplained to the newcomer what they 
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had been discussing. 

“Good idea,” the farmer said. “If we 
don’t get a preacher pretty soon, we 
won't have any congregation. We could 
get one in a minute if our people would 
raise the salary to a decent figure. Most 
of our councilmen think $1,800 a year 
with a parsonage rent-free is as much 
as they can afford.” 

“We seem to agree that a union of 
the three churches would be a good 
thing,” said John. “Why not find out 
what others think? We three represent 
the three churches of the town, and 
each of us is on the official board of his 
own congregation.” 


THE NEXT TWO months found the three 
boards having frequent meetings. There 
was warm debate. A joint meeting of 
the three boards was finally arranged. 
Every member of each board was pres- 
ent. 

Fred Thomas was chairman. “I think 
all you men know the purpose of this 
meeting,” he began. “We have three 
churches in Lincolnville: Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Baptist. About a year 
ago we Baptists lost our minister when 
the Rev. Judson died. The Presbyterian 
minister moved away about three 
months after that. And the Rev. Meyer, 
the Lutheran minister, moved last Jan- 
uary. The result has been that there 
has been no minister in any of our 
churches for about six months. 

“I understand you men of the other 
churches are having as much trouble 
finding a regular minister as we Bap- 
tists are. Some of us feel that we need 
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a minister soon, but that it would be 
good to have just one church instead 
of three. The present situation fur- 
nishes an opportunity to put such a 
plan into effect.” 


JoHN Barr arose. “I’ve been one of 
those in favor of this move. Being a 
banker, I’m interested in the money 
side. The Presbyterians have only one 
congregation, and were paying their 
minister $2,000 a year. The Baptists 
have three congregations in a charge 
and were paying a total of $1,800, with 
the local congregation paying $1,000 of 
that amount. The Lutherans have two 
congregations paying $1,800 with the 
local one paying $1,200 of the total. 

“That means that our townspeople 
have been paying $4,200 a year for pas- 
tors’ salaries, and each church has felt 
it has been paying just about the limit. 

“With one church we could pay as 
much as $4,200. Even at $3,000 we could 
get a good man. One church in a com- 
munity this size without competition 
would be a doubly attractive proposi- 
tion, and we would be bettering our- 
selves and saving money. 

“As far as other expenses are con- 
cerned, the janitors don’t get enough to 
keep them interested in the job. By 
combining their salaries, we could get a 
man who would devote more time. 
Think of the saving in heat and coal 
bills, light bills. Two of the parsonage 
properties could be sold. From an eco- 
nomical viewpoint, this plan would be 
splendid.” 

“What about mission work and be- 
nevolence money?” asked someone. 

“We'd be better off there too,” an- 
swered Barr. “If our current expenses 
are lower, we'll have more money for 
missions. We could still send to the 
different denominational boards, or sup- 
port any other work we care too. We 
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won’t be bound to a lot of quotas, 
either, and will probably give more as 
a consequence.” 


Sam PETERSON SPOKE: “I’m for this 
plan because of the money too, but 
also because of the workers. As super- 
intendent of the Sunday school I have 
a terrible time getting teachers and 
officers. With one Sunday school we 
could combine small classes and use the 
best teachers from each church. Then 
there would be good teachers for all 
classes.” 

“That would be true of a choir,” said 
one of the men. “With the three 
churches uniting, we’d have plenty of 
singers, and could pay someone to train 
them.” 

“Right,” spoke up Ralph Carson, head 
of the school board. “And we could get 
rid of all this competition among the 
churches. A family could move to town 
and come to church without being 
begged and coaxed by three groups. 
We all go to one school. Why not to 
one church?” 

“Think of the influence we could 
exert,” another man added. “One church 
could speak with a united voice in re- 
gard to immorality, gambling, liquor, 
in our town. We’d make ourselves felt 
throughout the whole county.” 

One man spoke up, “This sounds good 
for us in Lincolnville, but what about 
those little churches now attached to 
ours?” 

“I thought of that,” answered Barr. 
“Some of them are too small and ought 
to close up. The members are close 
enough to town to drive in here for 
services. They bring their milk in here 
every day. Why can’t they drive in on 
Sunday? And for the others, let them 
get together like we are. Let them 
forget their denominational lines and 
have one pastor.serve all of them.” 
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“THE ONLY THING I’m_ concerned 
about,” said Sam Peterson, “is the mat- 
ter of creeds, services. What about the 
Baptist teaching regarding immersion, 
the Presbyterian idea of predestination, 
and our use of the Apostles’ Creed and 
emphasis on the Lord’s Supper?” 

‘TI don’t think those things present 
much difficulty,” answered Fred 
Thomas. “We Baptists don’t believe in 
creeds, but find no fault with you if you 
want to have them. We won’t need to 
repeat them in the service, but those 
who want to believe in them may still 
do so. As far as immersion is con- 
cerned, we’re a little more broad- 
minded today than we once were.” 

“We don’t like all those crosses and 
candlesticks in your Lutheran 
churches,” said a Baptist man. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said a Presby- 
terian. “I visited one of our city 
churches recently and it had a cross 
and all that stuff, and it really looked 
pretty. Of course, we won’t worship 
the cross or anything like that.” 

“Even Baptist churches have crosses 
now,” said another Baptist. “I wouldn’t 
mind that, but I don’t think I could 
stand for the minister wearing a white 
shirt over a black robe—that’s too 
Catholic.” 

“There’s another thing, men,” said 
Thomas. “Our attendances have been 
small. I understand most of the 
churches are only half full. How much 
better to have a full church every week. 
I’m for the plan.” 

Discussion continued for a long time. 
There were a few protests from men 
whose fathers had helped to establish 
one of the churches, and some further 
talks about creeds. But the enthusiasm 
of those in favor of the move could not 
be dampened. The majority voted for 
the plan. 
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Christ Union Church of Lincolnville 
eventually came into being. A fine- 
looking, young pastor from an inter- 
denominational seminary of Congrega- 
tional background was called to fill the 
pulpit. 

Five years passed. It was vacation 
time and the joint council voted to ask 
former pastors of the former churches 
to return during the new pastor’s ab- 
sence. Pastor Meyer, who had served 
the Lutheran Church of Lincolnville, 
spoke one Sunday. Sam Peterson took 
him home for dinner following the serv- 
ice. Sam was eager to talk about the 
new church. “Well, Pastor, what do 
you think of our church? Nice crowd 
there today, wasn’t there?” 

“Yes, there was. I suppose 250.” 

“Two fifty-seven, to be exact,” re- 
plied Sam. “We used t6 average about 
150, didn’t we?” 

“That’s correct,” replied the pastor. 
“As I recall, the Presbyterians used to 
average 125 and the Baptists 100. The 
combined average then was about 375 
on a Sunday morning in Lincolnville. 
But, of course, your attendance today 
was probably low.” 

“No, we had a pretty good attendance 
—about average,” said Sam, thought- 
fully. “But, don’t forget the music. Our 
choir has quite a reputation. Of course, 
we pay the singers pretty well.” 


“THEY DID SING well. And the num- 
ber by the children was especially fine. 
But you had only eight in the senior 
choir. We used to have from 12 to 20 
in our choir years ago.” 

“Well, we can’t pay too many, you 
know—costs too much. Our union choir 
worked for a while, but some of the 
singers got angry when the paid di- 
rector didn’t ask them to sing solos, 
and we finally settled the trouble by 
having a paid senior choir.” 
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“Our Sunday school is certainly fine. 
The men meet in the parish hall, the old 
Presbyterian church. Many times there 
are 120 men out. Of course our pastor 
and the teacher don’t get along so well. 
Not many of the men go to church after 
Sunday school. And I can’t understand 
it, but we still have trouble getting 
teachers. 

“Our financial condition is excellent. 
We have plenty of money. We have a 
little trouble about benevolences. We 
can’t make any special drives for de- 
nominational objects, of course, and it 
is hard to decide how much to send to 
the different denominational boards. 
And people don’t seem to be interested 
in the outside work anymore. 

“Our pastor is a fine fellow. He be- 
longs to the Lions Club and other or- 
ganizations. He’s a good mixer and 
everyone likes him. His sermons are 
interesting, but he doesn’t preach much 
doctrine—not like you used to. Once 
or twice he said something that didn’t 
go so well with the council, so the mem- 
bers warned him to keep away from 
controversial subjects.” 


Pastor MEYER ASKED, “I understand 
you were hoping the union church 
would be a powerful force in the com- 
munity. Is it?” 

“Well, yes and no. The trouble is, if 
we try to speak out against some po- 
litical wrong, we have to be very care- 
ful or we'll split up the church, so we 
don’t say much about such things.” 

“What has happened to the country 
churches?” asked the pastor. 

“Well, as you know, our Lutheran 
church joined up with another one in 
the country and called a pastor. They 
are getting along pretty well. My wife 
and I often visit them. Sounds good 
to hear the Common Service again. 
In fact, my wife would like to join out 
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there, but I won’t hear to it since ’'m 
on the council in here. 

“One of the Baptist churches dis- 
banded, and the other one has been © 
taken over by the Holy Rollers. Say, 
that group is spreading fast around here. 
They tried to start up in town, but we 
fixed that in a hurry. But out in the 
country they have five or six groups, 
and many town people are going out to 
their meetings. They say we don’t ] 
preach the Gospel here in town. But | 
that’s just a phase, and will die down 
again before long.” 

“No, Sam, I think not,” said Pastor 
Meyer. “I don’t- want to offend you, 
but I think you people have made a 
mistake. You had a good idea, and the | 
best of intentions. You wanted to get 
together, and certainly there is too | 
much fighting among denominations, | 
or has been in the past. It is not good 
for us to feel that we alone can do 
God’s work in the right way. But just 
to get together is not enough if it means 
sacrificing everything else. 

“You people have done a remarkable 
thing by getting together, but look at 
some of the things you have lost. You 
have lost many members. Less people 
are attending church now than attended 
when there were three churches. You 
feel you have saved much money, but 
don’t talk about how many souls have 
been saved. 


“You HAVE LOST creeds, services, tra- 
ditions that were won by the sacrifice of 
many thousands of people. It does mat- 
ter, Sam, what you believe. You have 
admitted that your pastor’s sermons 
are weak. How could they be strong 
without doctrine? I believe there is 
need for the denominations, if only to 
be sure that all the important truths 
of the Gospel are given a chance for 
emphasis. We have a common com- 
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mander-in-chief, Jesus Christ. We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers, the 
rulers of darkness. We need to recog- 
nize our common foe and fight side by 
side against him, but that does not 
mean we must give up our peculiar 
weapons. We can learn from each other 
and receive help from one another. 
“You have lost missionary-minded- 
ness too. When we work in our own 
ways, we sometimes overlap, but we 
do work at spreading the Gospel. True 
unity leads to expansion—the spreading 
out into all the world so that all may 
know Christ. Just drawing Christians 
together in organic union will not do 
this—but will probably retard this 
process. Protestantism has been strong 
by being free to divide and thus expand. 


“I’M AFRAID you have made a mistake. 
But perhaps the antidote is beginning 
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to be applied. The Holy Rollers, as you 
call them, are growing. They are filling 
up the lack that is apparent in your 
group. Before long they will grow so 
strong that you will be forced to re- 
examine your creeds and your faith in 
order that you may express them, if 
they are still present. If you don’t, you 
will not long survive. Controversy may 
develop between you and these groups 
for a while. There are overemphases 
on their part that must be combated, 
I suppose. Someday, we pray, we may 
learn, through facing some common 
foe, that we can all get together—not 
organically probably, but each using 
his own peculiar weapons fighting side 
by side under the command of Christ 
against the common foe of all of us— 
the devil. We will be united in love 
for our Lord who has loved us and 
saved us.” 


I Saw THE Cross 

THE NIGHT was cold in the Southern mountains. A deep blanket of 
snow covered the beautiful town and the surrounding hills. 

It was four o’clock in the morning. The pastor was sleeping soundly 
in his parsonage when a noise at the front door startled him. As he 
opened the door he found a stranger almost frozen in the cold night. 

Seeing the stranger’s condition he half carried him into the warmth 
of the house and began the process of gradually warming him. Not a 
word was spoken until the stranger was able to drink the hot coffee 


offered him. 


Then the question was asked, “My friend, why did you come here?” 
In halting speech the answer came, “I saw the cross.” 

Slowly the story was given. The man was hitch-hiking from Jack- 
sonville to Chicago. He had chosen night and the rear of a moving 
van to cross the majestic mountains. Everywhere people were sleeping. 
But a short while after entering the town of Boone his dimming eyes 
had seen our church with the cross brightened by a street light facing 
it and the brilliant Southern moon outlining the church and the snug 


parsonage in its shadow. 


At daybreak the pastor made plans with a friendly van driver to 
carry the stranger on his way. He never saw him again. But many 
times he thinks of the half-frozen stranger and hears the words, “I 


saw the cross.” 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


We Thank God for Bread 


THE SUN GREW hotter and hotter over 
the Kansas plains. Lucy and Cyrus 
hunted the coolest spot they could find, 
which was in the deep shadow cast by 
the spring house. Here they played at 
farming. Cyrus scratched the ground 
with a little iron rake his father had 
brought him from town while Lucy 
gathered the small green plantain seeds 
which they pretended were kernels of 
wheat. 

‘Lucy, do you like this farm?” asked 
Cyrus suddenly. 

Lucy looked up in surprise. 
yes, Cy.” 

“Better than back East?” 

“Much better. I thought the long 
wagon trip coming out was fun, but I’m 
going to stay here and never go back.” 

“But I heard Papa say that we might 
have to go back.” 

“Go back? Why?” 

“I think it is because the wheat 
doesn’t grow right. The sun beats down 
on the young plants so hard—you know 
how hot it gets—and the wheat dies.” 

“And winter before last it was so cold 
that the wheat froze,’ remembered 
Lucy. 


“O)ia\- 


“I HEARD Papa say that we soon 
wouldn’t have any bread to eat if the 
wheat crop failed again this year. He 
said he would have to go back East and 
he would work for another farmer 
again.” 

“And not have our own farm?” The 
two children looked at each other in 
dismay. Lucy jumped up. “Let’s go 
look at the wheat field.” 

When they reached the field they 
stood looking at the thick green carpet 
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of wheat shoots. 

“It looks fine,’ said Lucy. “Maybe 
the sun won’t burn it this year. The 
cold winter didn’t freeze it out, any- 
way.” 

ALL OVER Kansas, in those long ago 
years, farmers were looking at their 
wheat fields just as anxiously as Lucy 
and Cyrus. The wheat seed they had 
brought with them from the eastern 
farms did not thrive in Kansas. The 
summers were too hot and dry, the 
winters too cold and long. 

Then a new kind of wheat was 
brought for the farmers to plant. The 
seed came from Russia, in a section 
where the summers were hot and dry 
and the winters long and cold. Russian 
farmers had grown a wheat that was 
strong and sturdy enough to stand the 
heat and the cold. Kansas farmers 
planted the Russian wheat and it grew. 


WE READ THE BrsLE: Matthew 13:1-8: 
A Story Jesus Told About:a Sower. 


WE SING A HYMN: We Plough the 
Fields and Scatter (Parish Schoo] 
Hymnal, 353). 


We plough the fields, and scatter 
The good seed on the land, 

But it is fed and watered 

By God’s almighty hand; 

He sends the snow in winter, 

The warmth to swell the grain, 
The breezes and the sunshine, 
And soft refreshing rain. 


WE PRAY TOGETHER: 
All good gifts around us 
Are sent from heaven above. 
Then thank the Lord, O thank the Lord, 
For all His love. Amen. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Golgotha—Place of the Skull 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


THEY HaD their way, those bigoted 
enemies of Jesus. They had played art- 
fully upon the fearful, political mind of 
the Roman governor and upon the emo- 
tions of the sheep-like crowd. They 
were all anxious to hurry Jesus to his 
cross. 

He had ridden in triumph into the 
city, now he must shoulder his heavy 
cross and make his painful way to Gol- 
gotha. All the emotion and mistreat- 
ment had weakened Jesus. Probably 
he carried the cross as far as the city 
gate and there collapsed. With usual 
Roman arrogance, the soldiers drafted 
a passing pilgrim to carry the cross. 

Simon was from Cyrene on the north 
coast of Africa. He is identified as the 
father of Rufus and Alexander. No 
doubt they were well-known Chris- 
tians at the time Mark wrote. There is 
an interesting reference to Rufus by 
Paul in Romans 16:13. The mother, too, 
had “mothered” Paul and was included 
in his greetings. Whether Simon was 
a disciple at this time, or not, we may 
well believe that the experience on 
Golgotha won him to unquestioning 
faith. 


LUKE uSEs the phrase “and laid on 
him the cross to carry it behind Jesus.” 
What a glorious vantage-point! We try 
every other location to gain our ap- 
praisal of Jesus. We need to see him 
from beneath his cross, while following 
in his steps. 

It is necessary to read all four Gos- 
pels to see the entire picture of the 
crucifixion. There are minor differ- 
ences but one account. We have laid 
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Mark 15:21-41. Parallel readings—Matthew 27: 
32-56; Luke 23:26-49; John 19:17-37. 


emphasis on the seven sayings, or 
words, from the cross, gathered from 
all the Gospels. It is probable that we 
make the scene far too formal by this 
device, though it provides seven appro- 
priate texts for interpretation of the 
meaning of the cross. Jesus may well 
have been reciting passages from the 
Psalms, particularly the 22nd, during 
the three hours he was on the cross. 
Certain quotations as well as particular 
sayings would have impressed them- 
selves on the disciples and so found 
their way into the record. 

The crucifixion took place on a hill 
called “The Skull.” This is the meaning 
of Golgotha (Hebrew) and Calvary 
(Greek). Whether named because it 
was the usual place for crucifixions or 
because of its skull-like shape, the name 
was appropriate. 


First caME the cruel business of nail- 
ing the victim to the cross, told in de- 
tail by John. Then the blessed word 
of forgiveness from Jesus. Then the 
parting of his clothes—loot for the sol- 
diers—and the casting of lots over the 
seamless robe. By the time the cross 
had been dropped into the hole in the 
rocks which had been prepared for it, 
noon had come. Then all nature pro- 
tested the crime as the sun was dark- 
ened and earth tremors were felt. 

The very rocks had more feeling than 
the crowd, the priests, and the scribes. 
Human nature has never stooped any 
lower than when men mocked our suf- 
fering Saviour. Yet such brutality has 
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been known among civilized peoples. 
Read the stories of execution scenes 
from English and American history. 

Enemies of Jesus could never un- 
derstand that the power of Jesus was 
best evidenced by its discipline. They 
could not believe that his love was 
the greatest power in the universe. 
How they laughed at his supposed claim 
with regard to the destruction of the 
temple. Many of them were to re- 
member that as they starved and died 
in besieged Jerusalem only a few years 
later. 

The world was to know that when 
Jesus hung on a despised cross it would 
become a throne and symbol of triumph. 
The Jews were crucifying their king. 
The inscription was no clever insult, 
but eternally true. 


Mark MERELY mentions the two rob- 
bers crucified with Jesus. Luke tells 
how one of them found forgiveness. 
Mark 15:28 is probably not in the orig- 
inal but had been written into later 
translations by some copyist from Luke 
22:37. Mark and Matthew both give the 
most difficult saying from the cross in 
the very language Jesus spoke. It is 
only from the long view of centuries 
of Christian thought that we read into 
the picture of the forsaken Christ the 
secret of our redemption. “He became 
sin for us.” He did not carry our sin up 
to a certain convenient point and then 
lay it down. He actually felt the judg- 
ment of God on all sin at that moment. 
To feel forsaken by God is to know the 
pangs of hell itself. He went the limit 
for us. 

“Eloi” sounded like “Elijah” to the 
bystanders. They thought that Jesus 
was raving, and filled a sponge with 
the sour wine commonly used in the 
east. This was different from the pain- 
deadening drink offered him earlier and 
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refused. John places this kind act after 
Jesus’ cry, “I thirst.” Even here the 
mockers had their fling at him. “Wait, 
let us see whether Elijah will come to 
take him down.” 

Mark does not give the other words 
from the cross, but agrees with Matthew 
and Luke that Jesus died with a loud 
cry. Luke adds a word we would not 
want to do without, “Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit,” while John 
recalls the triumphant words, “It is 
finished.” 


Berore Pentecost these evangelists 
and those who furnished them with eye- 
witness accounts of Calvary could 
never have selected the truly important 
details for their Gospels. At the time, 
they too would have made a record of 
defeat, in spite of their love for Jesus. 
It was out of their own experience of 
the forgiving love of Christ that they 
could write of the crucifixion with un- 
derstanding. It was the record of per- 
fect completion of the mission for which 
he became flesh and dwelt among us. 

Along with the darkness and the 
earthquake were other mysterious hap- 
penings, all tending to sober those re- 
sponsible for Jesus’ death. The temple 
curtain was torn in two. It hung in 
front of the Holy of Holies, entered only 
once each year by the high priest. The 
opening of this sacred place to the gaze 
of all is significant of the direct approach 
to God through Jesus Christ. It is no 
longer necessary to have a human 
mediator between God and man, not 
even a priest or saint. In Christ we 
come face to face with God. 

There were other awe-inspiring phe- 
nomena, as that recorded by Matthew, 
the opening of tombs and the appear- 
ance of saints long dead. Many must 
have shared the opinion of the centu- 
rion, “Truly this was the son of God.” 
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Unexpected Confidence 


I STRETCHED OUT in the long rustic 
chair and relaxed. I was carrying a 
magazine, but that was merely a “prop,” 
intended to enhance the feeling of com- 
plete indolence. I had no intention of 
reading when I had such a view on 
which to rest my eyes. 

The terrace of the Bachs’ summer 
cabin is surrounded on two sides by 
hemlocks with their assorted shades 
of green. On the third side the wood- 
land falls away to the lake, sparkling 
just now in the morning sunlight. The 
air was crisp and clear and I thought 
with a qualm of Mark working away 
in the stifling city. 

But I was glad that the Bachs’ in- 
sistence had finally worn down our 
resistance to their invitation. I felt 
that it was a sheer imposition to visit 
them so soon after Mrs. Bach’s opera- 
tion this spring. But she had vowed 
she wouldn’t treat us like company, and 
she really has stuck to her word. Do- 
ing my share of the housework has 
made me feel better about the whole 
arrangement. 

Indeed there were lots of reasons for 
not wanting to come out to the lake. 
The Bachs have been coming out for 
weekends since the beginning of July, 
although Mr. Bach could only stay here 
the last two weeks in August. To use 
up a week of their precious two weeks 
_here seemed like a lot. However, I must 
have been judging others by ourselves. 
Jerry and I are with people so much 
that solitude is very precious. I can 
see that it works the other way here. 
Having us keeps them from feeling too 
keenly young Stan’s absence. They are 
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getting used to his being back in the 
service, but they don’t like it. 


“ASLEEP?” asked Kitty, closing the 
screen door behind her. 

“Far from it. Taking my ease and 
enjoying life.” 

“Those fishermen of ours should be 
back soon, don’t you suppose?” 

“I was sleeping so soundly I never 
heard them go out this morning.” 

“They were fairly quiet. It was the 
smell of bacon frying that wakened me, 
I think. But I didn’t stay awake. That 
shows my nerves are back to normal. 
Funny things, nerves. There was a 
time when I didn’t know I had one in 
my body. Then for a while they seemed 
to shoot out in every direction like > 
broken springs.” 

“We can’t live with them and we can’t 
live without them—to coin a phrase.” 

“It is amazing to find out how many 
people seem to be at the end of their 
rope nervously. I’ve learned not to 
mention the word ‘nerves’ most places. 
It seems to be the gate that lets loose 
a flood of confidences about all the aches 
and pains you ever heard of—not to 
mention the detailed descriptions of 
sleepless nights and quivering limbs.” 

“Misery loving company?” 

“Must be. But I’ve certainly learned 
to keep quiet. Of course, that’s the sen- 
sible thing to do anyhow. As the doctor 
pointed out, the worst thing I can do 
is sit around ‘feeling my feelings.” _ 

“T haven’t seen you do nearly as much 
sitting around as I’d like when you are 
supposed to be resting.” 


“REST SEEMS TO BE a much over-rated 
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commodity, nowadays. Apparently a 
moderate amount of activity will help 
keep down the adhesions from an opera- 
tion as well as help me to get straight- 
ened out otherwise.” 

“Seems to me there ought to be heal- 
ing just in being in such surroundings.” 

“Surroundings like these with con- 
genial company and a sane outlook on 
life, yes. The first few weekends we 
came up here, I was awful. If Stan had 
taken me down to the lake and held 
my head firmly under the water, he’d 
have been justified.” 

“Oh, now stop talking like that. You 
probably weren’t half as bad as you 
think you were.” 

“Oh, but I was. The contrast between 
the peacefulness of this spot and the 
messiness of the rest of the world was 
almost too much for me to endure. One 
minute I’d be weeping because I didn’t 
deserve to have such an easy life when 
others were starving in the most loath- 
some surroundings, the next I’d have 
forgotten about being such a worm. I’d 
be wailing around about the injustice 
of my lot. I’ve never done anything 
to anyone, so why should I have my 
health taken from me, my son dragged 
all over the earth into all kinds of sit- 
uations? I don’t understand, perhaps 
a war coming where he might be killed 
—really, I went completely off the deep 
end at times.” 

“You seem to have control of your- 
self now. This is the first I’ve heard or 
seen any indication that you’ve been 
having such a struggle.” 

“Oh, I’m practically back to normal, 
now. I know, ‘let him who thinketh he 
stands take heed lest he fall.’ But, 
honestly, I feel sometimes as though 
I’d been born all over again.” 


“WHAT STARTED you up again?—If that 
isn’t too personal a question?” 
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“Well, partly that I couldn’t stay that 
far down and live. The doctor scared 
me half out of my skin by telling me 
just what my goings on were doing to 
my health. Then he told me that he 
was going to tell me that he knew your 
husband would be too ‘kind’ to come 
right out and say that I was doing my 
soul as much harm as my body, and that 
in my position he believed suicide was 
the last thing I ought to think of.” 

“Oh, but you hadn’t thought of such 
a thing, surely!” ; 

“Oh, but I had. I was really a mess.” 

“But how does it happen that you 
were going through all this and I never 
had an inkling of it?” 

‘I took good care you shouldn’t. I 
think the world of you and your hus- 
band. Your visit is doing me good in 
more ways than you can guess. But I 
always took care to be at my best with 
both of you. I’d have died of shame to 
have Pastor Lathrop know how I felt.” 

“But why? You didn’t mind letting 
the doctor know. Why shouldn’t you 
expect the same sort of help from your 
pastor?” 

“Even when I was at my worst, I 
knew that what I was doing was a 
denial of my faith. I knew it wasn’t 
Christian. I had a half-baked idea that 
in hiding it from your husband I was 
hiding it from God too.—WellLit’s all 
over now.” 


I WAS STILL curious about the change 
in her. Had that one dressing down 
from her doctor done the trick? What 
had been her daily struggles? What 
help had she in winning them? But my 
hostess evidently considered the discus- 
sion closed. Good taste and common 
sense agreed that I should not urge her 
to talk. Nevertheless I couldn’t help 
hoping that before we went home she 
would tell me the rest of the story. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Sister . 


Several years ago my wife died. Soon 
thereafter my father’s health broke down 
and I returned to the old home to help 
my sister take care of him. Since then he 
has got so much worse that he has to have 
constant hospital care. Nevertheless, I have 
remained here since I feared I might be 
needed at any time. 

Now, here is the problem. My sister is 
very hard to get along with. She is ever- 
lastingly nagging. Nothing that I do is 
right. Once in a while I tell her off, and 
then she calms down for a few days. But 
then she revives in new vigor and starts 
all over again. I don’t want to be involved 
in recurring arguments, yet I feel that for 
the present I should stay near my father. 
I don’t know what she’ll do after he’s gone. 
She'll probably want me to stay here or 
insist on settling down with me ‘wherever 
I go. 


How’s your disposition? You haven’t 
gone into that matter. In order to help 
in solving such a problem it is neces- 
sary to have both sides, and even then 
there may be no really good way out. 
Most problems have to be solved by 
compromise. 

But, assuming that your statement of 
the case is unprejudiced, I’d suggest the 
following attempts at a solution: 

1) If you haven’t done so, find occa- 
sion for a calm, pleasant talk with your 
sister. You may find the right sort of 
environment by taking her out to some 
nice place for dinner. Tell her calmly, 
pleasantly, but definitely that you want 

- to remain and be helpful, but that you 
will not put up with nagging and re- 
volting scenes. Inform her that you are 
willing to assume that relations will be 
more pleasant, but that if they aren’t 
you'll feel obliged to leave and find some 
other place near by. 

2) Can you find someone else to have 
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a talk with her, with the same purpose 
and about the same message? 

3) With the accumulation of provoca- 
tion, you may be justified in walking 
out without saying much more. 

By no means undertake to live with 
her permanently without a clear under- 
standing which will give you the bal- 
ance of power in the household. People 
with such dispositions have to be dealt 
with in a realistic way. 

Another angle to this problem may be 
that your sister has some physical trou- 
ble. A check-up by a competent phy- 
sician may reveal troubles the correc- 
tion of which may change her outlook 
and behavior. 


Appearance 


What’s the value of one’s appearance and 
dress? I think my wife overrates their 
importance. 


One’s dress, appearance, and general 
bearing always have a value. In some 
vocations, of course, they are more im- 
portant than in others. But in person- 
to-person relationships, in the home or 
on the outside, they are always of some 
importance—greater or less. 

It’s a real tonic to a man to find his 
wife neat and attractive when he re- 
turns from a day’s work. And it gives 
her a lift to see him neat and clean. 
Carelessness is generally depressing. It 
gives the impression of a lack of regard 
for those around one, and a certain lack 
of self-regard. You may argue till 
doomsday that clothing is only on the 
surface, but it will still be true that 
one’s appearance and manner express 
what’s in him and how he values those 
around him. —EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be con- 
sidered on this page may be mailed to Dr. 
Rudisill at 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Exuberant Theology 


Miracles: A Preliminary Study. By C. S. Lewis. Macmillan. 220 pages. $2.50. 

Clive Staples Lewis, professor of things in general, has contributed another fresh, 
witty, and devout book to the literature of apologetics. In Miracles he wades into the 
stream of “orthodoxy” with respect to considering “the interference with Nature by 
Supernatural power.” Here he stands, giving both traditional and unconventional reasons 


for keeping his feet wet. He twits contemporary secularism and unashamedly matches 


the axioms of the philosophy of Naturalism 
by those of his own Supernaturalism. 

Nor does Mr. Lewis remain in the shal- 
lows. He ventures boldly into waters up 
to his neck, then over his head. Here he 
swims about, buoyed up by ardent, per- 
sonal Christian convictions. Splashing joy- 
ously, he engages in a series of surface 
dives like a slithering seal, barking to the 
shore-bound critics, “See, my premises 
are as valid as yours—and I am enjoying 
the swim!” 

Miracles is not the carefully stated opin- 
ion of a professional theologian. It is the 
exuberant theology of an amateur. The 
author is a cagey gentleman who states 
at the very beginning, “I shall not examine 
the historical evidence for the Christian 
miracles. My effort is to put my readers 
in position to do so. There is no use going 
to the texts until we have some idea about 
the possibility or probability of the mirac- 
ulous. Those who assume that miracles 
cannot happen are merely wasting their 
time by looking into the texts: we know 
in advance what results they will find for 
they have begun by begging the question.” 

Mr. Lewis speaks of the miracles of 
Jesus, “The character of miracles is iso- 
lated neither from other Divine acts nor 
from other human acts. Christ’s isolation 
is not that of a prodigy but a pioneer.” 
The Grand Miracle, of course, is the Incar- 
nation. The author’s comments about the 
Virgin Birth are especially helpful. He 
treats of the possibility, the probability, 
and the inevitability of Divine miracle in 
this created world. 

Readers have come to expect that what- 
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ever C. S. Lewis writes will be engaging 
reading. Miracles is considerably more 
than that. It is a helpful book which de- 
serves the attention. of Christian pastors 
and laymen. Who among us is not con- 
fronted by the “infection of Naturalism” 
in others or within ourselves? The book 
should be on the list of recommended 
reading, particularly for college students 
and for thoughtful laymen whose Christian 
armor is invaded at its seams by “the acids 
of modernity.” L. Rate TABOR 
Washington, D. C. 


Gospel Story for Teen-Agers 


Men Called Him Master. By Elwyn Allen 
Smith. 186, pages. Westminster. $2. 

Men Called Him Master is a very read- 
able presentation of the Gospel story in the 
language and thought-forms of the junior 
high school age. It is a skillfully blended 
combination of historical fact and im- 
aginative story which makes Jesus and the 
men and women about him “alive” to the 
young mind. The imaginative elements do 
no violence to the true Gospel. The lan- 
guage is simple and modern. 

One is impressed by the way in which 
famous parts of the Gospel story are pre- 
sented. The Galilean fishermen offer a 
portion of Psalm 111 as a prayer before 
their meal of baked fish. Peter is the “fam- 
ily man” desirous of hurrying home to 
wife and children. Peter’s little girl calls 
forth Jesus’ discourse on the kingdom and 
children. The flooding of the Jordan is 
given as the reason for the disciples’ de- 
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tour via Samaria on their way up to Jeru- 
salem. 

The story is divided into 18 parts which 
lend themselves to unit reading for devo- 
tional purposes. Even though the author 
follows an imaginative, yet very logical, 
travel and incident sequence he has very 
wisely listed at the end of the book the 
scripture references for each chapter. This 
book fills a real need for this age group. 

Bethlehem, Pa. JoHN W. Coss 


Refresher Course 


The Essentials of Preaching. By John H. C. 
Fritz. Concordia. 73 pages. $1.50. 

This little book of 73 pages is just what 
its green and white jacket claims it to be— 
“a quick refresher course in homiletics.” 
A lifetime of study, experience, and 
preaching is reflected in its seven simple, 
crystal clear, Christocentric chapters. 

The Latin chapter titles and liberal quo- 
tations from both Latin and German need 
not deter the thoughtful reader but give 
him a reminder of classroom days and 
bring to his remembrance such preaching 
authorities as Luther, Walther, Maclaren, 
Guthrie, Andreas Hyperius and Allexander 
Loewentraut. 

It is the last named that gave our homi- 
letician, teacher, pastor Dr. Fritz, of Con- 
cordia Seminary, the inspiration to trans- 
late and share his “Seven Secrets of the 
Art of Preaching,” to add the wisdom of 
other great preachers, and embellish that 
thought with material of his own. 

The last word provides an excellent 
summary: “Preach the text of Holy Writ, 
- prompted by fervent love, and with utmost 
clarity, doing your own mining and mint- 
ing, and in accordance with your own man- 
ner of presentation, supplying the needs 
of your own particular field of labor, for 
the eternal salvation of men.” > 

Milwaukee Joun F, FEDDERS 


Description of the Churches 


How We Got Our Denominations. By Stanley 
1. Stuber. Association Press. 224 pages. $2.50. 
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A direct title, an interesting subject, a 
simple exposition and an almost complete 


“ignorance in this field on the part of lay- 


men, coalesce to make this book precisely 
what it is intended to be. As a primer on 
church history it has no contribution to 
make to scholars. Preachers will be chal- 
lenged to fill in the gaps. The average 
church member will be well rewarded by 
a thoughtful use of its material. 

The author has no ax to grind about 
church union, but he is firmly convinced 
that a more general knowledge of church 
history will make Protestant unity a more 
likely possibility. To that end, after sum- 
marizing the story of the primitive church, 
the ancient catholic church and the Refor- 
mation, Dr. Stuber uses a major portion 
of the book to characterize 12 of the re- 
ligious bodies in modern North America. 

A wealth of bibliographical material is 
provided for those who use the “helps for 
study” appended to each chapter. This 
book can best be recommended as an out- 
line for study courses and discussion 
groups in church schools. 

Philadelphia Rosert D, HERSHEY 


Jewish Psychiatrist Becomes a Monk 

The Glory of Thy People. By M. Raphael 
Simon. Macmillan. 139 pages. $2. 

A Jewish psychiatrist has written this 
account of his intense spiritual experience 
resulting in his conversion to the Roman 
Catholic faith. He has now become a monk 
of the Cistercian order. The book illum- 
inates the spiritual problem of the Jewish 
intellectual in American society today. 


Report on a Ruined Country 

In Darkest Germany. By Victor Gollancz. 
Regnery. 252 pages. $3.50. 

A noted Jewish writer tells what he has 
seen in postwar Germany, piling up detail 
to paint the picture of ruin. and suffering. 
Conditions in the British zone are described 
vividly. There are 144 photographs por- 
traying the misery of the people. The in- 
formation was gathered in 1946, but is still 
generally accurate. The author pleads for 
better treatment of a conquered nation. 
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ACROSS iG Ea DESik 


Several years ago when we enjoyed 
parish contacts with fellow-Lutherans 
engaged in teaching in the public 
schools of the Quaker City, we were 
told by a young woman about the char- 
ity for whose distribution she and her 
corps of teachers had accepted respon- 
sibility. The story began with a com- 
ment on the necessity of maintaining a 
free milk center in the school building. 
The work was certainly something else 
than a part of the duty which she had 
contracted to perform. 

Our conversation revealed, however, 
her sympathy for the children who must 
come to school each day or be brought 
by the truant officer, but whose lack 
of sufficient nourishment interfered with 
their ability to maintain in their classes 
an average standing with other children. 


Extra-school activities 

In the midst of the first world war 
and fcllowing the settlement by the 
treaty of Versailles, the public schools 
were made the agencies of appeals in 
behalf of the youngsters and others in 
Europe whom the years of conflict and 
employment of their parents as soldiers 
had made victims of poverty. So far 
as we heard and read, there was never 
any protest on the part of those handling 
such ministry of mercy although those 
who did the work might have protested 
against the added duties. 

We are not recalling the service in 
order to eulogize those engaged in it, 
although we believe they earned the 
tribute of sincere praise from those 
whose neediness they lessened, and of 
fellow citizens in whose name and for 
whose desire to do good they labored. 
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What we have in mind as worthy of 
the attention of and the possible cor- 
rection by our readers, is the easy way 
in which we of the past half century 
have “passed the buck” to our teachers. 
Our slogan has not been, “Tell it to 
Sweeney,” but add it to the program of 
activities which are supposed to orig- 
inate in or issue from the public schools. 
Maybe its beginning was instruction in 
“domestic science,” a title which labels 
training in the arts of housekeeping and 
domestic felicity. 

No doubt specific teaching was often 
needed and assumption of work in be- 
half of happier homes on the part of 
teachers and the boards of trustees had 
much to justify it. But anyone who ob- 
serves the arm-loads of books and writ- 
ing-pads which teen-aged pupils of 
our schools need (we assume) for their 
home work, feels thankfulness for be- 
longing to an older and less burdened 
generation. 

It is our personal deduction that 
school management has shown obedi- 
ence to public clamor for improvement 
in citizenship and public morale by ad- 
ditions to the forms of training offered 
by our public schools. These additions 
have made thoroughness possible to 
only the more “gifted” portions of the 
school’s enrollment. Knowledge for its 
intrinsic worth and as the nourishment 
of character is neglected. The schools 
have permitted their personnel to be 
made the victims of pedagogical tinker- 
ing. 

Graduates of grade and high schools 
know “more and more about less and 
less.” Sports receive attention beyond 
the maintenance of proper ratios of 
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importance. In an age when nothing 
is too good for our schools, we seem to 
have created a generation from which 
crime and gross immorality have gone 
beyond control. 

Without intending to be less than 
helpful and constructive, but by ac- 
cepting assignments for which the pu- 
pils lack the time and teachers the 
equipment, schooling has bogged down 
into the swamps of racial jealousies and 
social misconduct. 


Confidence abused 


Sometimes we find ourselves lacking 
in the civic confidence that is an essen- 
tial of the maintenance of people-gov- 
erned social institutions and authority. 
We hear “the fathers” quoted and also 
the essence of our type of authority that 
lies in the hope put into words on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg by Abraham 
Lincoln, “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” 

But at times it seems that authority 
has been lodged in the keeping of a few 
of the people, many of whom are far 
from conscientious in their stewardship. 
Inevitably human rights are abused, 
and the consequences of social errors 
become burdens of bewildering nag- 
ging and discontent. The political dec- 
larations of this present day abound in 
contradictions. Even our religion has 
suffered from vicious attacks. 

We suggest first that the ideal of 
democracy, such as is cherished among 
us of the United States, ceases to in- 
spire the nation when its common folk 
are not in close, intimate and intelligent 
touch with their leaders. It is not 
enough that citizens should go pe- 
riodically to their voting places and in- 
dicate certain persons who shall repre- 
sent them in the making of laws and 
their enforcement. 
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Our form of government is commonly 
recognized as a development of the 
New England “town meeting.” But as 
things now are, that pre-revolutionary 
method is only a token form of what is 
the concern of 160 million people. We 
dare think that the ultimate destiny of 
radio communication and of its exten- 
sion into the fields of motion and visi- 
bility is the preservation and enable- 
ment of such government as God is will- 
ing to have for the last of His habitable 
continents. Some such adaptation would 
be the reasonable explanation of the 
incalculable bestowals of energy and 
dominion which have rewarded science 
and research during the last 50 years. 

In the realm of religion—at least in 
that application to organization which 
our ULCA has established—close con- 
tacts among the members of the “body 
of Christ” have no real substitute. Any 
commitment of authority and spiritual 
power to a too small group amounts to 
crippling that body by processes similar 
to amputation in medicine. It must not 
happen. 

The temptation to assign to a few the 
labor intended to receive performance 
by many, if it is not resisted, will sooner 
or later eat into the vitals of the church 
and reduce it to an economic factor in 
the world’s business, or to a power fac- 
tor in political developments, or to lux- 
ury regime in which an ingenuous few 
“take their ease.” c 

Fortunately, we do not at this time 
confront any great danger along the 
line indicated above. But our leaders 
and our thoughtful lay folk, men and 
women, must be on their guard against 
lack of contacts with each other. We 
should be thankful for the practices of 
stewardship which now so widely pre- 


vail in our midst. 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Many Southern Illinois Churches 
“On Schedule” with Double Giving 


By WILLIAM SWARBRICK 


Carro—Encouraging reports on doubie 
apportionment giving are being received 
from Southern Illinois congre- 
gations as the ULCA heads 

wn the backstretch of the 
drive for double giving in 1948. 

Churches which report at least 50 per cent 
of the double apportionment goals by the 
end of the first six months of this year 
include the following: Immanuel Church, 
Cairo; Reen Memorial, St. Louis; St. 
James, Vandalia; Unity, St. Louis; Mt. 
Moriah, Anna; and Zion, Mt. Carmel, which 
reached 100 per cent some time ago. 

By action at the annual convention of 
the Illinois Synod in May, the Olney-Gila 
parish, which had progressed to the point 
where one pastor could no longer handle 
all of the work, was made into two par- 
ishes. Two of the congregations (four 
churches made up the parish before this 
latest move)—St. James’ Church, Olney, 
and Union Church, Gila, have become a 
single parish, calling as pastor the Rev. 
Fred A. Heckathorn, who had been serving 
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all four churches up to the time of division. 
The other two churches—Trinity and St. 
Paul’s—became one parish, with the Rev. 
Herbert C. Peterson as pastor. 

Similarly, the Vandalia-Loogootee par- 
ish of two churches, became two single 
congregations. St. James’ Church, Van- 
dalia, retained the Rev. Henry F. Neal, 
who up to that time had been serving 
both congregations. Zion Church, Loogoo- 
tee, is still seeking a pastor. 

Due to the need of medical care at Si. 
John’s Sanitarium, Springfield, Ill., Pastor 
Heckathorn has relinquished his pastoral 
duties to Pastor Peterson. 

A NEW PARSONAGE is under construction 
by Trinity and St: Paul’s Parish, Olney, 
the Rev. Herbert Peterson pastor. An elec- 
tronic organ and art glass windows were 
dedicated in Trinity Church with the for- 
mer pastor, the Rev. M. D. Kilver, present. 
Pastor Peterson was installed as the new 
pastor on July 25 by the Rev. M. F. Sielken 
of St. Mark’s Church, St. Louis. 

BisHop Hanns LiLJeE spoke to descendants 
of Lutherans who had come from his own 
diocese, Hannover, Germany, when he ad- 
dressed a rally in St. John’s Church, Camp- 
bell Hill, in June. “American churches will 
themselves be abundantly blessed by the 


Frustrated Fans 


Difficult decisions face Philadelphia Lutherans these days. Trying to be a loyal Lutheran 
and a loyal Philadelphian at the same time is about as hard as trying to vote Republican in 


Mississippi. 


Loyalty to the City of Brotherly Love demands solid allegiance to Connie Mack's “Amazing 


Athletics" who have been in and out of first place in the torrid American League pennant race 
no less than half a dozen times and show no visible signs of giving in to the other leading 
contenders. Any Philadelphian who has not already made application for a block of World 
Series tickets at Shibe Park is as out of place as Haile Selassie at a Ku Klux Klan rally. 

Loyalty to Philadelphia Lutheranism means doing everything possible to make the 30th 
Anniversary convention this fall move smoothly, to ascertain that no distractions occur to upset 
the heavy schedule of important business. Any Philadelphian still unaware at this late date of 
the Town Hall sessions is no Lutheran! 

The dates for the ULCA convention have been set—October 6-14. The World Series is 
usually held over the second long week-end in that same month—October 6-14! 

High Lutheran officials did not forget such a conflict possibility when accepting Philadel- 


phia's invitation two years ago. In fact one spokesman recently explained "We felt that the 
safest place to MISS the World Series was Philadelphia!" 
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help they are giving the European 
churches,” Bishop Lilje said as he ex- 
pressed appreciation on behalf of his peo- 
ple. 

At a fellowship dinner of Wartburg 
Synod pastors of southern Illinois, the 
bishop spoke enthusiastically about the 
newly organized “Evangelical Academies” 
sponsored by the church in Germany for 
laymen of various professions. Thousands 
of doctors, lawyers, teachers, journalists 
meet for these courses to discuss problems 
of rehabilitation in the light of the Gospel. 
He also said that one of the brighter spots 
in the still dark picture of present-day 
Germany is the interest of the educated 
young people in the church’s message. 

Fart Cuurcu, St. Louis, the Rev. Arthur 
M. Neumann pastor, recently voted to re- 
decorate the parish house. When done, 
the entire physical property will have been 
renewed within the past year at a cost 
exceeding $5,000. A fellowship committee 
is being organized to visit members of the 
congregation. Pastor Neuman is conducting 
the Protestant Hour over Radio Station 
KSD the first three Sundays in August 
under sponsorship of the St. Louis Met- 
ropolitan Church Federation. 

PLaNns TO sBuILD a $30,000 educational 
building and parish house were recently 
approved by Immanuel Church, Cairo, the 
Rev. Harry F. Coder pastor. In the past 
year the congregation has increased its 
communing membership 25 per cent and 
its confirmed membership 11 per cent. 

St. Paui’s CuurcH, Metropolis, Dr. George 
Beiswanger pastor, reports more children 
enrolled in its vacation church school than 
in its Sunday church school. An offering 
of $60 by the vacation school was sent 
through LWA to feed undernourished chil- 
dren abroad. 


PERSONS 


Winner 

During a two-week daily vacation church 
school in Bauerstown, Pa., the interme- 
diate class taught by Mrs. Naomi Anderson 
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was asked to write short themes on the 
subject “What I Got Out of Bible School.” 

‘First prize went to Loretta Imhoff, who 
wrote: 

“During my two weeks at vacation 
church school, I have learned a great deal, 
not only about the Bible and the church, 
but also about myself. ...I have found 
ways in which my personality is lacking 
and how to improve it. I have also learned 
many ways in which to improve my be- 
havior towards my family and friends. I 
realize how very selfish and stupid I have 
been and have gotten many ideas on how 
to improve myself, both in actions and in 
feelings towards others. I have enjoyed 
church school very much because it gave 
me a chance to mix with other young peo- 
ple and learn to understand them better.” 

The Rev. John W. Pfahler is pastor of St. 
Luke’s Church, Millvale, and director of 
the Bauerstown vacation church school. 


Hadley Made Pastor Emeritus 

Dr. H. C. Hadley, celebrating his 50th 
anniversary of or- 
dination and his 80th 
birthday in 1948, has 
been made pastor 
emeritus by his for- 
mer congregation, St. 
John’s Church, El- 
wood, Ind. Although 
he retired from active 
pastoral work there 
in 1941, he has been 
supplying central In- 
diana congregations since. 

Dr. Hadley recently presented recording 
equipment and chimes to Wittenberg Col- 
lege and Hamma Divinity School. 


Abraham to Port Clinton, O. 

Tue Rev. JosePpH ABRAHAM, former pastor 
of the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Blue Island, Ill., has accepted a call to 
become pastor of St. Paul’s Slovak Church, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. Succeeding the Rev. 
Louis Klesken at St. Paul’s, he will assume 
his new duties in the near future. 
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CUPID'S ASSOCIATE 


When two young people exchanged marriage vows in the parsonage of Faith Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., on the morning of July 3, they were Couple No. 4,000 to say their “'! do's" 
in the presence of Faith's pastor, Dr. Charles L. Grant. 


Losing no time in getting started on the fifth thousand, Dr. Grant made the solemn 


pronouncements to two other couples before the sun had set; one week later registered 


Couples No. 4,003 and 4,004. 


Since organizing Faith Church in 1914, Dr. Grant's record of pastoral acts has been 
nothing short of phenomenal—well over 7,240 baptisms (an average of 219 a year for 33 
years), 4,000-plus weddings for an average of almost 10 a month during the same period. 


Pastor Swensen Leaves Syracuse for 
New Pastorate at Zion, Harrisburg 


By Curistian P. JENSEN 


SyracusE—The Rev. Viggo Swensen, 
pastor of the Church of St. John and St. 
Peter, and president of the Central Con- 

ference of the United Synod 
New York of New York, has resigned 

his pastorate to accept a 
call to Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa. He 
will succeed the late Dr. Stewart W. Her- 
man, and will assume his duties Sept. 1. 

THE Rev. Wittiam J. Hammann, having 
resigned as pastor of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, will become pastor of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Locust Manor, Long 
Island, on Sept. 15. 


A NEW AUTOMOBILE was presented Dr. 
Arnold F. Keller on the occasion of his 25th 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
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C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19,N. Y. 
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anniversary as pastor and his 35th anni- 
versary in the ministry by the members 
of his congregation, the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Utica, in June. Dr. Frederick R. 
Knubel, president of the New York Synod; 
the Rev. Arnold F. Keller, Jr., of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and the Rev. David A. Jensen 
participated in the service. 

Tue Utica LuTHeraN Laymen’s Associa- 
tion elected their officers in June. They are 
as follows: William Boutilier, Church of 
the Holy Communion, president; Floyd 
Robarge, Trinity Church, first vice pres- 
ident; Henry Feldman, Church of the Re- 
deemer, second vice president; Sidney Van 
Allen, St. Paul’s Church, third vice pres- 
ident; Louis Ditzel, Zion Church, fourth 
vice president; Joseph Radcliffe, Jr., sec- 
retary; Earl Bevans, treasurer. President 
Swensen, Central Conference, spoke on 
“Taking a Chance.” 

THE Rev. NorBertH H. STRACKER, JR., was 
installed as pastor of the new mission in 
North Syracuse, Luther Memorial, in June. 
The charge to the pastor was given by 
Conference President Swensen, the charge 
to the congregation by the Rev. Arthur R. 
Seyda, pastor of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Stratford, Conn. 

Mempers of the churches of Syracuse 
and vicinity made their annual pilgrimage 
to the Lutheran Home for the Aged at 
Clinton, N. Y., on June 27, The Rev. 
Arthur E. Baron, pastor of Christ Church, 
Salina, was the speaker. The Rev. George 
Dietrich, pastor of the Church of the Re- 
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ALABAMA 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
David F. Conrad, Pastor 
I4th Ave. and 20th St., N., Birmingham 
Service I! A.M. 


CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. R. D. Kerstetter, Pastor; G. H. Lovekamp, Ass't. 
New Hampshire and Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
Services: 8:30 & I] A.M., Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado St. (near Pico), Los Angeles 6 
Sunday School 9:30, Worship I! A.M. 


COLORADO 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax at Elizabeth St., Denver 
Duplicate Services: 9:30 A.M. I1 A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder; Rev. Arnold F. Keller, Jr. 
212 East Capitol St., Capitol Hill, Washington 
Services: 8:30, 11 A.M., 8 P.M. 

Sunday School 9:30 A.M. Luther League 6:45 P.M. 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL CHURCH 
L. R. Tabor, Pastor—J. M. Singer, Ass’t. 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N.W. 


Services: ? and I! A.M.; Youth Group 6:30 P.M. 
GEORGIA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
J. R. Brokhoff, Pastor 
Peachtree and Fourth Sts., Atlanta 
Services: 8:30 A.M. and II A.M. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
Cecil W. Carpenter, Pastor 
East 37th and Reynolds, Savannah 
Summer Schedule, The Service 10:30 A.M. 


ILLINOIS 


GRACE CHURCH 
H. G. Twietmeyer, Pastor 
555 W. Belden Ave. (2300 N. near Lincoln Park) 
Chicago 
Service I! A.M. 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
O. Garfield Beckstrand, O. G. Beckstrand II, Pastors 
220 North First St., Rockford 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M.; Service 10:45 A.M. (C.D.T.) 
GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
A. Burd Arganbright, Pastor 
7th St. and Capitol Ave., Springfield 
Sunday School: 9:15 A.M., Chief Service 10:45 A.M. 


KANSAS 
ST. PAUL'S LUTHERAN CHURCH .- 


Dr. T. Benton Peery, Pastor 
8th & Market Sts., Wichita 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Service I! A.M. 
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EPIPHANY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Augustus Hackmann, Pastor 
4301 Raspe Ave. (Nr. Route |!) Baltimore 
Services: 8:15 A.M. 


ST. LUKE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rebert E. Lee, Pastor 
Colesville Rd. and Highland Dr., Silver Spring 
Service 11 A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ZION'S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Rev. Henry B. Dicker, DD 
74 First Street (Near Fenn) Pittsfield 
Sunday Morning 10 A.M. 


MICHIGAN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 

J. Howard Laughner, Pastor 

15025 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 

Service If A.M. 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Ralph J. White, DD, Pastor 

Crescent and Bostwick, Grand Rapids 

Services: 9:30 A.M. 10:45 A.M. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 


George L. Garver, Pastor 
94-100 Williams St., Pontiac 
Church School 9:45, The Service Il A.M. 


MINNESOTA 


ee ee ey ee Se 
HOLY TRINITY ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Carl H. Bartsch, DD, Pastor 
28th Ave. South at East 3/st St., Minneapolis 


Services: 8 and 10:45 A.M., Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 


FAITH LUTHERAN 
Charles L. Grant, OD, Pastor 
Charles Ave. & Mackubin St., St. Paul 
Services: 8:15 A.M. and II A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


ST. ANDREW'S BY THE SEA 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan & Pacific Aves., Atlantic City 
Sunday School 10 A.M. The Service 11:15 A.M. 


Vespers 8 P.M; Communion, Ist Sunday, 9 A.M. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN 
Atwood T. Smith, Pastor 
Poplar & Atlantic Aves, Wildwood 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Church II A.M., 
Vesper 7:30 P.M. 


NEW YORK 


CHRIST EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Jonn M. Strodel, Pastor 
Broadway at Fox St., Buffalo 
Services: German 9 A.M., English I! A.M. 


EVAN. LUTHERAN ST. JOHN'S CHURCH 

Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street, Buffalo 

S.S. and Bible Classes, 9 A.M.; Service 10 A.M. 

HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ralph W. Loew and Charles T. Sardeson, Pastors 
1080 Main St., Buffalo 
S. S$. 9:30 A.M., Worship 10:45 A.M., Youth 6 to 9 P.M. 
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RESURRECTION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ernest C. French, Pastor 
Genesee and Doat Sts., Buffalo 
Services: 8 A.M., 10:30 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 
Wurts St. (Rt. 9-W) at Rogers, Kingston 
Services: July, 10:45 A.M.; August, 10 A.M. 


ST. PETER'S LUTHERAN CHURCH OF MANHATTAN 
Russell Frank Auman, DD, Pastor 
Lexington Ave. at 54th St., New York City 
Worship Services: AM. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ST. JOHN'S EY. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
P. N. Wohlsen, DD, Pastor 
ON. 9th St. near Main, Stroudsburg 
Church School 9:45 A.M., The Service 11 A.M. 


VIRGINIA. 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., DD, Pastor 
1603 Monument Ave., Richmond 
Service 11:30 A.M. 


WASHINGTON 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. J. K. Lasley, Pastor 
Corner Front at Mulberry, Statesville 


Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Morning Worship li A.M. 
OHIO 
ST. JOHN'S PUBHen aN CHURCH 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 


27 North Saint Clair St., Dayton 
Church School 9:15 A.M., The Service 10:30 A.M. 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John Schmidt, Pastor 
1411 Broadway, Toledo 
Sunday School 9:15 A.M., Service 10:30 A.M., E.D.T. 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Louis H. Valbracht, Pastor 
Market and Seventh, Zanesville 
Service 10:30 A.M 


deemer and president of Syracuse Aux- 
iliary, announced the gifts brought from 
the Syracuse churches. The choir of St. 
John’s and St. Peter’s sang. 

A GREAT ECUMENICAL SERVICE will be held 
in the First Baptist Church on Sept. 19, 
when Dr. Edwin Dahlberg, former pres- 
ident, Northern Baptist Convention, will 
speak on the World Council of Churches 
meeting in Amsterdam. Dr. Christian P. 
Jensen, Zion Church, Syracuse, has been 
charged with the task of writing a litur- 
gical service to be used at this meeting. 

THE LuTHERAN Society of Onondaga 
County sponsored a United Lutheran pic- 
nic on July 17 at Willow Bay Park, Liver- 
pool, N. Y. More than 600 adults and Sun- 
day school children enjoyed a day filled 
with recreation, entertainment, and Chris- 
tian fellowship, under supervision of the 
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UNIVERSITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 
1604 East 50th St., Seattle 
Services: 8:30 A.M. II A.M. 


WISCONSIN 


CALVARY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rodney V. Hansen, Pastor 
Seventh and Edison, Antigo 
Church School 9:15 A.M., Worship 10:30 A.M. 


prety LUTHERAN 
Zinck, DD, Pastor 
1915 Ww: Wiens Ave., Milwaukee 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 
ATONEMENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Jerome Miller, Pastor 
Wright & Quincy, Racin 
Worship 10: 30° A.M. (Branch Church 9 A.M.) 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


ST. PETER'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Albert W. Lotz, Pastor 
Queen North and Duke, Kitchener 
Services: 8 A.M. 10:45 A.M. 


Syracuse District Luther League. The Rev. 
Norberth H. Stracker, Jr., Luther Memo- 
rial, North Syracuse, was responsible for 
the recreation program. One of the high- 
lights was a softball game between pastors 
and laymen. The pastors won. The Rev. 
Frank H. Shimer, pastor of First English 
Church, led devotions. William Yeckel, of 
Zion Church, Syracuse, was chairman. 


Dr. Reinartz Requests: 

ALL MINISTERS of the United Lutheran 
Church who have changed addresses since 
the clerical roll for the 1948 ULCA Year 
Book was closed, Sept. 1, 1947, or who have 
received advanced degrees, earned or hon- 
orary within the year, are asked to send 
notice of the same to Dr. F. Eppling Rein- 
artz, 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
before Sept. 1, 1948. 
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Norristown Conference Brotherhood 
Schedules Retreat near Red Hill 


By THeEoporE L. FIscHER 


NorristowN—Seeking new ways to 

vitalize the church’s manpower, the 

Norristown Conference 

Pennsylvania Brotherhood has sched- 

uled a one-day open air 

retreat for men on August 21 at Menno 
Land, near Red Hill. 

“Evangelism,” the theme chosen for the 
retreat, will be highlighted by a panel dis- 
cussion headed by Dr. Luther F. Waidelich, 
William H. Frick, and the Rev. G. Martin 
Ruoss. They will deal respectively with 
“retaining the members we have,” “re- 
claiming the members we had,” and “re- 
cruiting the members we never had.” The 
Rev. Charles F. Brobst will serve as mod- 
erator. Other addresses will be made by 
Pastors Charles D. Moser and William A. 
Fluck. 

The committee in charge, Warren Kra- 
mer, Lansdale; Claude Barndt, Telford; 
and W. Linwood Diehl, Souderton, has 
also planned entertainment for the men’s 
families, including a demonstration by the 
Lansdale Boy Scouts. 

WORKMEN ARE BUSY erecting the super- 
structure of St. John’s Church, South 
Pottstown. Under the leadership of its 
pastor, the Rev. Robert M. Lamparter, the 
mission congregation has already raised 
$15,000 toward the completion of the struc- 
ture. Total cost will be $45,000. Of colonial 
design, it will seat 225, and will be ready 
for use late this fall. 

Tue BroTHERHOOD of the Telford-Indian- 
field parish, the Rev. Charles F. Brobst, 
pastor, is planning a series of lectures and 
forums for the fall on youth and marriage 
problems. Among the speakers will be Dr. 
Earl S. Rudisiil and the Rev. Lawrence M. 
Reese of the Parish and Church School 
Board. 

JeruSALEM CuHurRcH, Schwenksville, the 
Rev. Nelson F. Schmidt and William C. 
Leopold, pastors, marked further progress 
in a congregational program of evangelism 
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when five former Roman Catholics were 
received into membership at a recent serv- 
iee. The parish’s evangelism program has 
been put on a year-round basis. 

Work IS ABOUT TO START in Emmanuel 
Church, Pottstown, the Rev. Luther A. 
Krouse, pastor, on an enlarged improve- 
ment program. This will include a new 
organ, complete insulation, new ventilating 


When visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, stop at 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
On Highway No. 11 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 


SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
Summer Schedule 


(including first Sunday in oven 
Worship Services 8:30 and o ah AM 


Church School 


ST.PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


VaEGS sieMorINaTeS 3 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1948 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East-23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


system, storm glass on all stained glass 
windows, and redecoration of the entire 
chancel and nave of the church. The en- 
tire project is expected to cost about $50,000, 
and will be completed in about six months. 

Dr. Henry CORNEHLSEN, JR., was guest 
speaker recently at the 50th anniversary 
meeting of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of Christ Church, Tinicum, the Rev. 
John W. Hauser, pastor. Dr. Cornehlsen 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism 


An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 


Fully Accredited 


SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPT. 14 


For catalog and information write to the president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Church Bulletins 


very progressive church should use 
Vinters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
fied, refined, effective and eco- 
smical. Over 7,000 IN USE. They 
crease attendance, interest and col- 
ctions. Thousands of enthusiastic 
tters from Pastors. Write todav for 
lus. Catalog L. 
H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


08'/7. E. 4th St. Davenport, la. 


UNITED CHURCH 
Co ah ail 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
Sa Cette 


nybainaren ty 
a ECTRIC 


eis 
‘STEEL BULLETINS 


WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED: 


New writers needed to re-write 

ideas in SNE als 8 magazines FR EE 
and books. Splendid opportunity 

to ‘“‘break into”’ fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. 32, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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described mission conditions in China, 
which he visited last year as a special rep- 
resentative of the National Lutheran 
Council. 

Sr. Anprew’s CuurcH, Perkasie, and St. 
Peter’s Church, Hilltown, formerly consti- 
tuting one parish, have agreed to separate. 
The Rev. Leroy M. Bond, former pastor of 
the New Tripoli parish, began his work 
at St. Peter’s Church August 1. The Rev. 
Luther F. Schlenker has resigned as pastor 
of the Maxatawny parish to go to St. An- 
drew’s. Former pastor was the Rev. At- 
wood T, Smith. 

Tue Rev. Rosert KEIFER, recent graduate 
of the Philadelphia Seminary, has begun 
his duties as pastor of the West Pikeland 
parish, succeeding’ the Rev. Lewis S. 
Trump, who resigned because of ill health. 

Tue Rev. Josepu L. Scuantz has resigned 
as pastor of the Spring City Lutheran 
Church to accept a call to St. James Church, 
Philadelphia. 


OCCASIONS 


Conference at Paradise Falls 
A faculty of 13, including specialists in 
welfare work, will direct activity at the 
16th annual Inner Mission Conference to 
be held at Paradise Falls, Pa., Sept. 7-10. 
Over 150 attended the sessions held last 
year. The conference is sponsored by the 
f i Board of Inner Missions of the Ministerium 
ie Pennsylvania. 
ie Members of the faculty will include: 
ers Park Lee, assistant to the president 


i ‘ St. Luke’s and Children’s Medical Cen- 


ithe Rev. William O. Moyer, Scranton; Dr. 


ay | imil E. Fischer, president of the Minis- 


Hs ‘erium; the Rev. John H. Hamester, Phila- 
if ‘elphia; Sister Anna Cressman, supervisor 
# £ social service at Lankenau Hospital, 


ne *hiladelphia; Paul R. Bicksler, Lebanon 
4 ounty Children’s and Family Service; the 


i ev. William F. Herrmann, Philadelphia; 
ii Irs. Henry F. Page, staff member of the 
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THE LIBRARY 


Marriage Council of Philadelphia. 

Miss Carrie Gassner, county supervisor, 
department of public assistance, Lehighton; 
George H. Black, assistant director of Bu- 
reau of Community Work, Pennsylvania 
Department of Welfare; the Rev. Reginald 
W. Deitz, staff member of ULC Parish and 
Church School Board; Miss Missoura 
Lausch, superintendent of Lutheran Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Board of Inner Missions; 
and Dr. William F. Wefer, executive sec- 
retary of the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Arthur R. Chatten, superin- 
tendent of Institutional Missions, is reg- 
istrar of the conference. 


New Look 

Members of United Church, Butte, Mont., 
having recently dedicated their new chan- 
cel, are now looking forward to a remodel- 
ing of the exterior of the church as soon 
as materials are delivered. Pastor D. N. 
Jensen reports extremely favorable com- 
ment on the new altar, pulpit and chancel 
rail, made of hand-carved oak, a dossal 
and a gold-leafed cross hung above the 
altar. United Church was organized in 1941. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Junicr Boys Complete Camp Pericd 
at Camp Yolijwa, Seven Oaks, Calif. 


By QUENTIN P. GARMAN 


Seven Oaxs—Thirty-four junior boys re- 
turned to their homes in mid-July, bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm for the first 
week camp at Yolijwa, the official leader- 
ship training camp of the California Synod. 

Churches —13 in all—stretching from 
Grace, Santa Barbara, on the north, to 
Christ Church, Pacific Beach, on the south 
and Faith Church, Phoenix, on the east, 
were represented. Other congregations in 
Los Angeles, Loyola Village, Glendale, 
Inglewood, North Hollywood, Long Beach 
and Lakewood City, sent the youthful 
campers. 
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for Choir and Pulpit 
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Catalog free on request 
a The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
5300 t¢ *600 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
i . A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
\ Write for Maps and Bookiet 


Prince George 
Hotel MAS aeNy 


Charles F. Rogers; Je.~ —Mumager 


Kyamma Divinity School 
The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 
For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 
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The faculty was composed of Pastors 
Benner Weaver, Henry Scherer, Franklin 
Swanson, Jacques Bik, and Director Gar- 
man and each assisted in the presentation 
of the leadership courses. Others helping 
in the camp staff included: Ruth Inslee, 
Helen Bleuel, Mrs. Ethel Caflisch, Charles 
Endter, and Mr. and Mrs. French. 

Hillside services out-of-doors were mo- 
ments rich with inspiration and decision. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


POSITION WANTED 


Capable experienced organist-director 
wishes full-time position. Eastern United 
States. Recommendations and references 
furnished. Address Box CB 818, The LU- 
THERAN. 


WANTED 
Cook for Boarding Club of Northwestern 
Theological Seminary in Minneapolis. 
Hither single woman or couple. Room and 
private bath, board and salary. 
Write Charles Witl, 2110 Telegraph Road, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED 
Housemother for boys at The Lutheran 
Home for Children, Joliet, Illinois. For par- 
ticulars write Supt. Rev. Martin L. Swan- 
son, 1317 S. Rowell Ave., Joliet, Ilinois. 
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Graf to Take Charge of Stewardship 
Emphasis in Northwest Synod Sept. 1 
By Cuarues A. PULS 


Mapison—As the synod swings into ac- 
tion this fall, the stewardship emphasis 
will be in the hands of the 
recently called Stewardship 
Secretary, the Rev. Paul L. 
Graf, former pastor of Trinity Church, 
Kenosha. He will assume his new duties 
September 1 when he sets up his head- 
quarters in the Seminary at Minneapolis. 

A graduate of Thiel College in 36 and 
of Northwestern Theological Seminary four 
years later, he will 
‘succeed the Rev. 
Harold T. Rasmussen, 
The new secretary 
has worked with Dr. 
Paul Wetzler, pastor 
of Salem Church, 
Minneapolis, and will 
bring promotional 
experience with him 
to his new position, 
Pastor Graf served 
two congregations -— 
Faith, at Walters, Minn. and Trinity 
Church, Kenosha. At the latter, an $80,000 
parish house was erected during his pas- 
torate and the congregation became sev- 
enth in the synod in the matter of per 
capita benevolent giving. 

Water O. HeEtwic of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Wauwatosa, is the new treasurer of 
the Synod of the Northwest. He succeeds 
J. K. Jensen, who served 37 years in this 
office. Mr. Helwig’s appointment was made 
by the synod’s Executive Committee at a 
meeting August 2. Arthur L. Grede, a Mil- 
waukee layman who had been elected at 
the St. Paul Convention, was compelled 
to refuse acceptance of the position. 

The new treasurer is lay president of his 
congregation, and a tither by conviction 
and practice. He is a successful industrial- 
ist, manufacturing carbon products, such 
as brushes for generators and motors. 

WISCONSIN CHURCHES have been using the 
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summer months to improve their property. 
Advent Church, Cedarburg, has re-roofed 
the building, erected cement steps with 
hand wrought iron railings, and painted 
the parsonage. .. . At Redeemer Church, 
Rewey, a recently organized mission, the 
chapel has been completely redecorated. 
. . . At Trinity Church, Marshall, a new 
roof has been applied, a new walk con- 
structed, and the exterior and interior of 
the church building painted. Close to 
$3500 was expended. ... At Resurrection 
Church, Milwaukee, the building has been 
re-roofed and a contract let for redeco- 
rating the interior. 

Grace CuurcH, Darlington, recently pur- 
chased an electric organ, which was dedi- 
cated July 22 by Pastors R. R. Doering of 
Platteville, and John R. Gerberding. The 
Wisconsin Conference will hold its fall 
meeting in this church September 20-21. 


Smelzer mail 


ASSISTANT PASTOR Robert S. Heide of 
Epiphany Church, Milwaukee, who has re- 
«signed to spend a year of study in Den- 
mark, was the guest of honor at a farewell 
program sponsored by members of Re- 
deemer Church. While in Europe, he will 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir 
Apparel Style Book C20" Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R*-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,11. New York 16,N.Ye 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Newberry, South Carolina 


Fall semester begins September 14 


Applications for the few remaining dormitory accommoda- 
tions should be made at once. 
Newberry is a senior college of the U.L.C.A., a member of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Newberry offers thorough training in a Christian atmos- 
phere with personal attention. 


Write James C. Kinard, President 
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be an official visitor at the Amsterdam 
meeting of the World Council of Churches. 

THE LARGEST Summer communion on rec- 
ord for Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, was 
held July 25th. A special visitor assisted in 
the administration. He was the Rev. Rich- 
ard Gaenslen, a son of the congregation, 
who has been a missionary in Puerto Rico. 

Pastor C. F. Broecker, of Belmont, at- 
tended the summer school at the Chicago 
Lutheran-Seminary. 

ApvEenT CuurcH, Cedarburg, recently sent 
$50 to the China Hospital—the gift of their 
Sunday school pupils. 

Tue Rev. James D. Ret, was recently in- 
stalled as assistant pastor at St. Matthew’s, 
Wauwatosa. Pastor Reid’s home congre- 
gation, St. John’s, Elkhorn, travelled north- 
ward for the service and presented their 
ministerial son with a generous purse. 
President R. H. Gerberding and Pastor Wil- 


liam Niebling officiated at the service. 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the United 
Lutheran Sunday School Association of 
Wisconsin will be held at Epiphany Church, 
Milwaukee, September 16-17. 

Miss IRENE BLAKLEY, who has served as 
Treasurer J. K. Jensen’s secretary for 20 
years, has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion with President Gerberding in Minne- 
apolis. 

Tue Rev. Mervin W. Peterson, a 1944 
graduate from Northwestern Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the Bagley-Cassville par- 
ish. He began his duties July 1. 

A RURAL CONFERENCE, sponsored by the 
National Lutheran Council, will be held 
Oct. 4-6 at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. The general theme is “The 
Church a Motivating Force in the Rural 
Community.” 

Among the men on the program are Dr. 
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Edgar Carlson, President of Gustavus 
Adolphus College; Dr. T. F. Gullixson, 
President of Luther Seminary; Professor A. 
F. Wiledon, Professor of Rural Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin; Professor LeRoy 
Peterson, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. J. H. Kolb, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of Wiscon- 
sin; and Professor Ray Penn, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, University of Wis- 
consin. An outstanding Lutheran layman, 
Obed Wyum, a farmer of North Dakota, 
will also appear on the program. His topic, 
“Christian Farmers in a Mechanized Age.” 

St. Marx’s Cuurcu, Waukesha, organized 
only a few months ago, has negotiated for 
three lots. The pastor, the Rev. George 
Dressler, is storing his household furniture 
until a parsonage can be purchased. 


WELFARE 


DP Workers to Germany 
Three workers among displaced persons 
in this country left New York City in mid- 


July for duty in the Lutheran World Fed- 


_eration’s emigration program for DPs in 


the western zones of Germany. Appointed 
by the American committee of the LWF, 
they were: Theodore Hong, of Willmar, 
Minn., who will serve as business manager 
of the staff engaged in the LWF’s spiritual 
ministry to Germany’s refugees; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter H. Elstad, who will work 
under the direction of Dr. Howard Hong 
and Dr. Stewart Herman. 

Mr. Hong is a graduate of St. Olaf Col- 
lege, who attended the Universities of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota doing graduate 
study. Last year, he served as instructor 
in English at Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

Mr. Elstad is a graduate of Wagner High 
School and Wagner College on Staten Is- 
land and during the past year studied for 
the ministry at Luther Seminary in St. 
Paul. He served in the armed forces dur- 
ing World War II. Mrs. Elstad is a native 
of Mount Tabor, N. J. 

Additional personnel from Church World 
Service are also en route ot Europe to work 
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among the DP’s. 
The appointments of all three workers 
are for two years. 


DECEASED 


Dr. Walther Eickmann 

The Rev. Walther Eickmann, Ph.D., 
S.T.D., pastor of St. John’s Church, West 
New York, N. J., died July 24. He was 76. 

Born in Altena, Westphalia, Germany, 
he studied for the ministry at Breklum 
Seminary but came to America and was 
ordained in Chicago in 1893, after which 
he taught at the Chicago Seminary. While 
studying at the University of Wyoming, he 
served as pastor of the Lutheran church at 
Laramie. He received his A.B. and M.A. 
degrees there in ’97. In 1898, he became 
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pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Van Nest, 
N. Y. and served there until 1916. That 
year saw him accept a call to St. John’s 
Church, West New York, where he was 
serving at the time of his death. 

After lecturing in Semitics at New York 
University, he was granted his Ph.D. from 
that institution in 1907. In 1933, he was 
given the degree of S.T.D. by Temple Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Eickmann was author of “Pilgrim 
Paul,’ a biography, of catechisms, trans- 
lated “His Heir,” and, at the,time of his 
death was at work on a biography of St. 
John. For 30 years, he served on the 
board of directors of Kinderfreund Homes 
in Jersey City and was, for a number of 
years, its president. He had been active in 
the former New York Ministerium. 

Surviving are four children, Dr. Walter 
Eickmann, Dr. Reintraut Jonssen, Mrs. 
Dorothy Sweet and Miss Ruth Eickmann, 
and three grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted in St. 
John’s Church by the Rev. Richard W. 
Heins, Dr. A. H. C. Blunck, Dr. Frederick 
Noeldeke, the Rev. E. A. Sievert, and Dr. 
John Weyl. 


Mrs. Emilia J. Krauch 

Mrs. Emilia J. Krauch, nee Weitzel, 77, 
wife of the Rev. Oscar Krauch, retired 
Lutheran pastor, died at her home in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., July 30. 

A native of Rochester, Mrs. Krauch had 
been active in the work of the parishes 
served by her husband in Vernon Mills, 
Saugerties, Albany and Buffalo, N. Y., San 
Antonio, Tex., and Lawrence, Mass. Since 
1944, when Pastor Krauch retired, she had 
been a member of St. John’s Church, Buf- 
falo. 

Surviving are Pastor Krauch and two 
sons, Oscar Krauch, of Brentwood, Long 
Island, and Edgar Krauch, of Williamsville, 
Ns NE 

Funeral services were conducted August 
2 in Buffalo by Pastors Martin J. Hoeppner 
and Herbert A. Bosch. Interment followed 
in St. John’s cemetery. 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


e e e e e e 


Iv SEEMS TO ME that the churches do 
a rather good job of moving ahead 
whenever a new opportunity opens be- 
fore them. They don’t have enough 
money to do things in a big way, but 
they do the best they can. 

Our churches can’t spend as much for 
radio as some big soap company, but 
they make good use of all the broad- 
casting time they get. No first-rate 
movie producer would be content to be 
limited to the sum spent by the ULC on 
the new film, “Salt of the Earth,” but 
that picture will have a big effect. 

Just now I have in mind the results 
the churches are securing through de- 
velopment of the summer camp idea. 
Most people like to go to the shore or 
mountains for a vacation, so why not 
tie up the idea of an outing with oppor- 
tunity for a week or two of instruction 
in Christian faith and life? All over 
America this combination of prayer and 
play is appealing to church people. 

Some of the camps are shabby, make- 
shift affairs, and some are handsome 
and comfortable. Such details don’t 
seem to make much difference in the 
results. Each year new camp sites are 
being purchased and developed by 
churches in various areas. 


EvEeRY SUMMER I try to be at one of 
these camps for a week. This year it 
was at Silver Bay on Lake George, 
where the New York Synod has its 
summer conference. From Brooklyn to 
Buffalo the New Yorkers had come, 
more than 600 of them, with 16- to 18- 
year-olds in the majority but plenty of 
adults also. They used the lake shore 
for hymn-singing as well as swimming, 
and seemed to enjoy both enthusiastic- 
ally. 
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About half of the young people came 


on church scholarships. Through the 
winter the congregations had been col- 
lecting funds to send their promising 
teen-agers to Silver Bay. Altogether 
the churches had given more than 
$5000. In one congregation two men had 
provided a bus to bring a load of young 
people to the conference. 

Leaders who plan these camp pro- 
grams must have a good bit of foresight 
and energy. These qualities are also 
necessary in the congregations that 
want their young people to benefit by a 
week at camp. The first week of Sep- 
tember is the right time to begin mak- 
ing plans for selecting and financing 
people who are going to camp in 1949. 


YOUNGSTERS LEARN a lot through be- 
ing encouraged to take their Bibles 
along on a summer holiday. They are a 
bit surprised to find around them hun- 
dreds of their own age who are genu- 
inely interested in morning worship 
after breakfast each day. They respond 
to such unusual experiences as even- 
ing prayers by candlelight or camp fire. 
They learn they can switch over from 
songs of the current hit parade to great 
hymns without losing any of their spirit. 

The summer camp idea deserves to be 
plugged hard. It has great possibilities 
in the endless effort to teach our people 
that our faith is a good bit more than 
something to talk about on Sundays. 
Faithful Christians may be a minority 
in the midst of the American people, but 
there are a good many. They are 
strengthened, especially in their youth, 
by living with one another in a dis- 
tinctly Christian community for at least 
a little while. A summer camp is a fine 
place for that. —ELSON RUFF 
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